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& For the Presbyterian. 


TO THE PASTORS AND MEMBERS OF EVAN- 
GELICAL CHURCHES. 


‘The undersigned, in- obedience to the call 

of a respectable meeting of clergymen and 
aymen, held in the city of New York, Decem- 
ber 10th, take the liberty of addressing you 
in behalf of that portion of our population who 
may be benefited by Christian effort, in con- 
nexion with the Systematic Monthly Tract 
Distribution, 

The brevity of this document does not per- 
mit us, even were it practicable, to show with 
statistical accuracy what portion of the in- 
habitants of our country are deprived, or de- 
ee themselves of the stated means of grace. 

t has been estimated at from four to five mil- 


- 


lions, or from one third to one half of our 


entire population. That it is alarmingly 
reat is best known to those who have the 
t means of information; that, including the 
ceaseless tide of emigration, the ratio of its 
increase is greater than of all evangelical ex- 
,ertions, is generally agreed 3; that it is such as 
to claim. the compassion, and the united and 
noblest efforts of the fullowers of Christ, can 
be questioned by none. _ 

e rejoice in the pang of labouring, as 
in our power, for the raising up, and estab- 
lishment, every where, of the commissioned 
Ministry; for placing the Bible in every fa- 
mily, and bringing all the young under the 
delightful influence of the Sabbath school; but 
there is manifestly required a superadded 
means, whereby the truths of the Gospel shall 
be brought more directly into contact with 
multitudes of minds, and reiterated and urged 
upon their attention by the living Christian. 
There are few faithful ministers who do not 


_ feel that the claims of their own cungregations, 


and of the churches, upon them, are all they 
can adequately sustain, or who do not recog- 
nize the necessity that private Christians 
should go out and labour to bring those who 
are far se God under the sound of the Gos- 

el. The value of the Bible is increased just 
in proportion as those who have it can be in- 
duced to search its sacred contents. The 
Sabbath school finds its most efficient coadju- 
tors in those Christians who explore the adja- 
cent neighbourhoods, bring in the children 
whe have been overlooked, and exert a reli- 
gious influence upon their parents. The Gos- 
pel message on the pages of a Tract, so like 
the form in which the sacred oracles were 
originally given, derives equal aid on its er- 
rand from being commended to the attention 
by Christain kindness; nor is there one of all 
the departments of benevolence whose effici- 
ency may not be almost indefinitely increased 
by the same instrumentality. 

Such Christian labours are now drawn forth 
extensively in connection with the systematic 
Monthly Tract Distribution; and such are the 
results already witnessed, and so important 
the-bearings for the extension of the cause of 
the Redeemer, that we feel that every effort 
should be made to bring it before the 
churches in its true light, and secure to it 
the wisest possible direction and the utmost 
efficiency. 

The a is founded on the great principle 
recognized in our Lord’s instructions to the 
seventy, that the Gospel is to be tendered to 
all, while with each individual rests the re- 
sponsibility of receiving or rejecting it. It 
contemplates dividing@eur population into dis- 
tricts of from twenty to thirty or forty fami- 
lies each—excluding none, that notie may be 
overlooked, and that no invidious distinctions 
may be made—aud so far as Christians, whe- 
ther male or female, can be found qualified 
for the service, and with a heart to engage, 
assigning to each a district adapted to their 
own character and qualifications. Each Chris- 
tian thus engaged has a definite fie!d of la- 
bour, to which he owes peculiar obligations, 
and in which he has solemn and responsible 
duties to perfurm. He is furnished with the 
monthly Tract, to be presented prayerfully 
and affectionately, where he ascertains it will 
be kindly received, not only as itself the mes- 
senger of truth, but as an introduction to all 


~ other endeavours for the highest temporal and 


eternal good of the people, which he may have 
the heart and the ability to bestow. He may 
induce many to the reading of the Scriptures, 
to an attendance on public worship, and on 
Sabbath, Infant, and other schools : he may 
make known the Saviour to those who are far 


“from him, and where he finds the Spirit of 


God going before him, and with him may give 
exercise to all those outgoings of the heart for 
the undying soul, which God is accustomed to 
bless in its salvation. 

How favourable are such opportunities for 
winning souls to Christ, is best known to 
those who have most frequently enjoyed and 
best improved them. Were every minister 
and every Christian a personal.actor in these 
labours, there would be no need of arguinent 
to show their importance. Ministers would 
commend the duty to the officers and members 
of the churches, as “their helpers in Christ 
Jesus,” and Christians would vie with each 
other in the heavenly contest for the privilege 
of thus labouring to **turn many to righteous- 
ness,” that they might shine above “the 
brightness of the firmament,” even ‘as the 
stars for ever and ever. 

That Christians of maturity and growth in 
piety, should consecrate themselves to this 
duty, is the grand point to be secured. It is 
a duty that demands, not only love to the 
souls of men, but the exercise of sound discre- 
tion and that wisdom that cometh from above, 
in adapting efforts toall the variety of charac- 
ter that may be met. Some will be found de- 
cidedly hostile to the Gospel, whom, unless 
their prejudices can be kindly disarmed the dis- 
tributor can scarcely hope to benefit. Others 
there may be, who though willing to hear the 
Gospel from a favourite preacher, expect little 

to be derived to themselves from kindred 
truths, perhaps still more ably and forcibly 
presented on the page of a Tract, or from the 


conversation of a humble Christian; who yet, 
i 


properly approached, will be gratified that 


described, is almost indefinitely small. 


such means should be enjoyed by their chil- 
dren or domestics. Others will be found so 
ignorant that the Tract must be read to them 
by the distributor, and the simplest truths of 
the Gospel explained and urged — their 
attention. Others will be found ready to give 
both the Tract and the distributor a cordial 
reception, and to hear whatever may be com- 
municated concerning the way of salvation; 
and some, if he is faithful, may be expected 
to give earnest heed to his entreaties, request 
him to pray for them and with them, and, un- 
der the blessing of the Holy Spirit, surrender 
their hearts to the Redeemer. To all these 
various classes, the distributor, making known 
distinctly the benevolent character of his mis- 
sion, a | exemplifying the spirit of that Sa- 
viour whose messages he proffers, may hope, 
at least in some degree, to be rendered useful; 
but it is from the latter class that the most 
precious fruits are reaped. With such he 
should continue his endeavours, and renew 
them from day to day as they may seem to be 
useful, till impressions are made which he may 
hope will never be effaced. To the decided! Y 
Chistian families in his district he will loo 
for sympathy and encouragement in his work; 
and for aid in prayer meetings, should he es- 
tablish them; in fitting destitute children for 
the Sabbath school, and furthering in every 
other way his benevolent designs. 

In speaking of the usefulness of this depart- 
ment of benevolence, we are sustained by re- 
sults already witnessed, of the most cheering 
character. At the meeting in which the duty 
of preparing this document was assigned us, 
it was stated by the respected President of the 
Board of the New York City Tract Society, 
that so animating were the facts monthly com- 
municated, it rendered their stated meetings 
scarcely less interesting than a public anni- 
versary. ‘There have been reported to that 
Board, more than two hundred conversions, 
resulting apparently from this system of ef- 
forts besides three thousand five hundred and 
ninety-six families found destitute of the Bi- 
ble, and two thousand three hundred and for- 
ty-five children gathered into Sabbath and In- 
fant schools. ‘The facts communicated at the } 
meeting by gentlemen personally engaged in this 
work, were sufficient to convince the most scep- 
tical, and rouse the most inert. One superin- 
tendant stated, among other facts, that a woman 
residing in a chamber, who had never con- 
versed with a minister, on hearing the distri- 
buter’s voice below, called to her to come and 
talk to her about her soul, and she has since 
found peace in believing. ‘+ None,” said he 
‘gain so near a place in the affections and 
confidence of the people as the Tract distri- 
buter.””) Another tendered thanks to all who 
had contributed to this object, for the privi- 
lege of labouring. If the most capable Chris- 
tians, said he, knew but the blessedness of this 
work, they could not consent to sit still and 
leave it to others. “ A few months since he 
saw an aged female admitted to the church, 
of whom the pastor said to the congregation 
that she had lived threescure and ten years in 
sin before she was found by the Tract distri- 
buter, whose labours were blessed in bringing 
her to the Saviour. Another gentleman nar- 
rated, in detail, the results of his labours 
during the present year in seven houses, con- 
taining twenty families, in a poor alley, some 
of whom, at one season, he visited daily for 
religious conversation, praver and _ praise. 
Eight of them had since publicly confessed 
Christ, and three were now in eternity; but 
the deportment and conversation of one, while 


his physician, who has also united with the 
church. 

Such results as these have been chiefly re- 
alized where the Distributers have made parti- 
cular individuals the special objects of their 
prayers, and their renewed and persevering la- 
bors. And were qualified Distributers thus 
engaged throughout all our population, in dis- 
tricts no larger than they can faithfully occu- 
py, and should one soul out of every twenty 
families be brought to repentance through their 
endeavors within one year, the result would 
be the accession in the city of New York alone, 
of eighteen hundred souls to the number of 
Christ’s followers, and in our country more 
than one hundred thousand. 

We shrink from the idea of contrasting with 
such labors and such glorious results, the 
heartless round, by which a professed Chris- 
tian may proceed from door to door, leaving a 
Tract at each, like a newspaper’s boy, and 
ignorant alike of the moral wants and wishes 
of the inhabitants, and whether the Tract he 
deposits on their premises is valued or des- 
troyed. True it is scattering seed at random, 
which may spring up and bear fruit, but the 
prospect, compared with that in the efforts just 
It is 
manifestly of the utmost importance that no 
distributer’s district be larger than he can 
thoroughly occupy ; and whether regard be 
had to the expense, or the ultimate influence 
of this work, it is believed the principle is 
worthy of strict and universal adoption, to 
present ‘*no Tract except where such conver- 
sation shall have been had with some member 
of the family, as to afford satisfactory evidence 
that it will be kindly received and read.” 


As so much depends upon the spirit and 
fidelity of distributors, we cannot with suf- 
ficient earnestness recommend their frequent- 
ly meeting for prayer and mutuai aid and en- 
couragement; and ae are glad to notice that 
in many places the last Monday evening in 
every month is set apart as the Tracts distri- 
butor’s Concert of Prayer. 

We derive irresistible arguments for this 
system of effort from the unquestioned facts, 
that God has devolved upon his churches the 
solemn obligation to convey his Gospel to all 
—that the members, as well as the ministers of 
the churches, are bound to share in the holy 
enterprise—that though God blesses his truth 
on the printed page as well as from the mouth 
of the living preacher, yet it is far more likely 
to be brought into contact with the mind when 
urged upon the attention by Christian kind- 
ness and persuasion—that without the perfor- 
mance of this duty by private Christians, the 
Gospel, unless great and unlooked for acces- 
sions are made to the Ministry, cannot be car- 
ried to our entire population—that God has 
blessed this system of effort wherever faithful- 
ly performed, no less to the laborers them- 
selves than those for whom they have labored 
—and, to crown all, that where his Holy Spirit 
‘is largely poured upon Christians it almost 
universally lines and sweetly constrains 
them to enter.with ardor, and zeal, and love 


on this very class of labors. Ministers do not 


on the bed of death were blessed in awakening [tion of the messages he proffers—to have the law 


then forget to incite their people to labor for 
the impenitent around them, or to pray, in 
private and in public, that God will give them 
success. ‘lhe-members of the church best, 
omge do not then refer this duty to others. 
Those who love Zion do not then make their: 
pecuniary contributions an excuse for omitting 
personal exertions. The duty and the blessed- 
ness of laboring to pluck sinners as_ brands 
from the burning is then seen and felt; and a 
consciousness that the heart is not prepared 
for the service but drives the Christian to the 
throne of grace, whence he proceeds to duty, 
and there renews his strength. 

We appeal, then, to the™ Pastors of the 
churches to weigh well the importance and 
bearings of this system of effort; spread it be- 
fore their people; with them commend it to 
God in their prayers; call forth the efforts of 
those who are qualified for the service, and aid 
them by their counsel and co-operation. 

We appeal to those who have made advan- 
ces in the Christian life, and who are in some 
degree qualified for this service, themselves 
to engage in it, and as God has had mercy 
upon them, to labor for the salvation of 
others. 

We appeal to all the followers of Christ to 
aid those engaged in this work, by assembling 
with them, when they meet to recount God’s 
dealings, and pray for his blessing; by accom- 
panying them, as may be desired, to the abode 
of the anxious sinner, or of the new-born soul; 
by cheering and encouraging them when per- 
mitted to receive them under their own roof, 
and improving their visits for the spiritual 
benefit of themselves, their children, or domes- 
tics; to do what in them lies, to have the work 
efficiently and wisely conducted, and to sus- 
tain it by their contributions. 

We appeal to those of our fellow citizens to 

whom God has imparted wealth, and stand- 
ing, and influence in this great and free com- 
munity, in which the laws by whiclr they anc 
their children shall be governed are enacted 
by the popular voice, to countenance and aid 
these benevolent endeavors to diffuse every 
where the light of the Gospel, and promote 
that only sound morality which it inculcates. 
We have no sectarian design. Every Tract 
we circulate has received the approbation of 
the committee of the American Tract Society, 
consisting of members of five religious deno- 
minations, and is supposed to commend it- 
self to all Evangelical Christians. 
We appeal to the ablest writers of our 
country, oppressed as many of them are with 
other labors, to prepare those short, attractive, 
and instructive Tracts, which are adapted for 
general circulation, and which will add new 
interest to this system of effurt, and occasion 
more glorious results. 

We appeal to the Female followers of the 
Redeemer—last at the cross and first at the 
sepulchre—who owe to the Gospel the respect 
and kindness every where awarded them, and 
their easy access to the heart on errands of 
Christian benevolence, for their co-operation 
in this work, and their influence to be exerted 

We appeal to every Christian engaged as a 
Distributer, to consider the responsibility and 
delicacy of this service—to go to it, not as atask 
buta delightful privilege,in dependence on God, 
and with prayer and strong confidence in him, 
expecting the conversion of souls, and persever- 
ing in all proper means for their salvation—to 
adapthis efforts to the character of those among 
whom he labours, considering that they are res- 
ponsible to God only for the reception or rejec- 


of kindness written on his heart and on his 
lips, avoiding all controversy, and “ giving no 
offence in any thing,” that the Gospel ** be not 
blamed”—to remember that the Tracts com- 
mitted to him are purchased by the sacred 
funds of the benevolent, and may not be be- 
stowed except where he has evidence that 
they will be kindly received and read—to con- 
tinue his labours within the same district, that 
he may be as a friend and not a stranger-—-to 
take with hin a Christian companion where it 
shall be found practicable and desirable—to 
attend the meetings where information may be 
gained, and his heart be warmed and encour- 
azed—and with an eye single to the glory of 
Christ in the salvation of souls, act for the 
judgment day, and for eternity. 

We appeal to all who desire the coming and 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, for their 
countenance, their pecuniary and personal co- 
operation, and thatthey will unite in our pray- 
ers to God, that he will save his churches from 
the guilt of neglecting the souls perishing in 
our own I-nd, and hasten the day when ** they 
shall teach no more every man his neighboar, 
and every man his brother, s®ying, know the 
Lord; for they shall all know him from the 
least unto the greatest; and God shall forgive 
their iniquity and remember their sin no 
more.” 


ZECHARIAH LeEwIs, 
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Marinus WILLETT, 
A. 
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From the Albany Journal and Telegraph. 
DIFFICULT HEARERS. 


Among the various reasons why the gospel 
produces so little effect, there is scarcely any 
more important than the cavilling and fault- 
finding spirit with which it is frequently heard. 
[t is not uncommon even for professors of re-- 
ligion to manifest signs of uneasiness, when 
the manner of the preacher is not exactly to 
their taste; and sometimes even to pass a se- 
vere sentence on a discourse which has exhibi- 
ted much both of the truth and spirit of the gos- 
pel, for no better reason than that the style 
was unadorned, or the utterance imperfect, or 
something else in the manner which seemed to 
require correction. And it happens not unfre- 
quently that when it is known before-hand that 
some preacher who is nota favourite in the 
congregation is to occupy the pulpit, many of 
the stated hearers absent themselves from 
their own place of worship, and drop in at 
some other church, where they expect at least 
more gratification from the exercises. ‘ 

Now this latter practice to which we have 
referred—that of leaving one’s own church 
under certain circumstances for the sake of 
hequimg a more interesting preacher, we have 


PHIA, DECEMBE 


nt barely from the want of due con- 
Sideration. They think of nothing more than 
sent gratification and perhaps improvement; 
ever thinking at all that the step which they 
are taking can involve evil to any body. But 
if they reflect, they will perceive that such 
a course must needs bring painful embarrass- 
ment to the stated pastor of the church; for 
while it looks a little like charging him with 
introducing to his pulpit men who could not 
preach to their edification, it not unfrequently 
subjects him to the mortification of its being 
known by an esteemed and excellent brother in 
the ministry, that Ais presence in the pulpit 
has driven away part of the congregation. 
The example also works mischief. if profes- 
sors of religion allow themselves to do this, 
surely those who make nv pretensions to piety 
will imagine that they are justified in a similar 
course: and thus there. is a wandering spirit 
encouraged, which must operate greatly to the 
detriment of any congregation. And the dis- 
position which prompts to this is in itself man- 
ifestly wrong: it is unworthy especially of one 
who has learned the value of the gospel from 
having .felt its regenerating power. Be it so 
that the preacher whom we are to hear has few 
attractions either in his style of writing or his 
style of delivery—yet if he preaches the genu- 
ine truths of the gospel, and especially if he 
sustains an nga character as a minister 


his back upon his ministrations. Let no 
Christian do an act which shall seem to say to 
the world, that what he values most in the 
preaching of the gospel, is a beautiful style or 
an eloquent manner, or a logical train of argu- 
ment; and that where these are wanting, the 
simple doctrines of the cross have but few at- 
tractions. 

We would not by any means be understood 
in the preceding remarks as objecting to an 
occasional resort to other churches, under cer- 
tain circumstances, even when the church at 
which the individual is a stated attendant, is 
open. We would not wish tor any very scru- 
pulous exactness on this subject: what we ob- 


ject.to is a deliberate and even uniform going 


away from the church, to find a more popular 
preacher than the stranger who is expected to 


officiate. —We are persuaded that we have 


only to suggest this subject to enlightened 
and judicious Christians, and they will be pre- 
parea at once to estimate its importance, and 
will not think us over-much scrupulous in 
commending it to their attention. 


INFLUENCE, OF AN EDUCATED MINISTRY. 


Towards the correction and entire removal 
of this ignorance, an EDUCATED MINISTRY can 
be made to aet a very distinguished part. 
The American Education Society has already 
assisted in the education of 1500 young men; 
a large part of whom originated in the middle 
and lower class of society, and not a small 
number from the most depressed families. 
Now, what is the influence which these young 
men exert? The light of knowledge no soon- 


-er breaks in upon their own souls, than they 


are anxtous to impart it to theirfriends. The 
ample page of learning is no sooner unfolded 
to their own gaze, than they wish to spread it 
out before the eyes of their parents, and bro- 
thers, and sisters. The progress of an indi- 
gent young man, you can trace in the improv- 
ing condition of his father’s family; and very 
frequently of the contiguous families—in fur- 
nishing them with profitable topics of conver- 
sation, with instructive books, in communica- 
ting information in regard to distant places, 
in refining their taste, and sometimes in in- 
culcating successfully upon them that know- 
ledge of God, which is eternal life. 

The influence, which can be exerted upon 
the remaining ignorance in the United States, 
by increasing the number of ministers, is in- 
calculable. A great portion of this ignorance 
is out of the range of ministerial influence, it is 
where the Gospel has not been preached. In 
New England, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, those towns which were blessed, with the 
most faithful and godly ministry, were the 
very towns in which most attention was paid 
to education; in which the strongest interest 
was felt in Harvard College. Where now is 
the greatest interest felt in this subject? I do 
not mean in the rearing up of a few giants in 
literary acquisition, but in the wide and free 
dissemination of knowledge. Precisely in 
those places where the Gospel is preached 
with the most plainness and power; where the 
people are attached to their minister; where 
they set the highest value upon the regular 
ministrations of the Christian religion. Sta- 
tion then a minister in the precincts of our ci- 
ties, in the larger out-districts of our country 
parishes, and wherever a congregation can be 
collected in our distant settlements, and our 
whole country will be, what our revered  fa- 
thers intended that it should be, and what 
it ought to be, enlightened and Christian 


| throughout.—Am. Quar. Reg. 


From the Dublin Christian Examiner. 
A SUNDAY SCHOLAR’S DEATH-BED. 


R. M. had long been the prime favourite of 
several children with an old widowed father. 
Often have [seen the poor old man smile upon 
his son, and with the deepest expressions 
which a heart full of real enjoyment could 
give utterance to, tell of his duty, his kind- 
ness, and his devoted affection. But there 
were traces of mortality about the lad, which 
the beloved affection of his father prevented 
his seeing, yet which told that this world had 
long since despaired of retaining him here; for 
God had marked him for his own, and that 
speedily. His pale, emaciated form and coun- 
tenance were lighted with a lustre which came 
from a purer and a brighter light, and his 
every motion, act, and word, told that God 
was with him. It was no wonder that his 
father loved him, for all who knew him did so. 

It was long since he had left attending the 
Sunday-schoul, where he ever was the last to 
reply, but the best to answer. Humble and 
unpretending, he loved to see others answer, 
when he was silent; yet what child in the 
school could speak when he opened his lips? 
His health now prevented his attendance at 
school.. He stayed to read to his father at 
home, and to tell of that Jesus whom to know 
was indeed to him eternal life, and whom to 
love was his delight and his joy. 

One evening, returning home from the 
school, I met a friend, who requested that 
I would go and see if poor Robe®t was dying, 
as he heard that he was nearly gone. Grieve 
I could not for such a child, but feel I did, 


no a@oubt, is often fallen into by truly exced- 


and deeply too; yet why it is hard to say. 


of the Lord Jesus, let no Christian lightly turn } 


There is something so melancholy and so aw- 

ful about a separation of this kind from those 
one loves or esteems, that, be it grief, or what 
it may, the heart feels sadly oppressed, even 
at the moment when we ought to experience 
the fullest enjoyment. 

When I entered his room, he was fast 
asleep, and, before I could prevent her, his 
cousin, a young woman lately come to the 
house, awoke him. He looked at me, as I 
was standing by his bed-side, and appeared 
not to know me, as his sight failed him. “My 
voice, however, he instantly discovered. 

* Well, Robert, how are you?” 

‘‘ Happy sir, very happy.” 

ont you in body! 

“Very weak, sir—going fast!” 

‘*- Do you really believe that you are dying 
now, Robert!” 

**Oh yes! I hope so—I should be very 
glad to die.” 

‘¢ lave you no fears at all at the idea of 
death?’ | 

*“ None, sir—not one! Death has lost all 
his terrors for me!”? 

How, my boy?” 

*¢* The sting of death is sin, and the strength 
of sin is the law, but thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” | 

‘* Have you no wish to live?”’ 

‘** No sir; all things in this world are fleet- 
ing and transitory?” 

‘*Now, Robert, you are perfectly sensible 
you are dying; a few short hours will usher 
you into that world whence there can be no 
return—once there, you must remain for ever. 
You have had no trouble or sorrow in this life 
as yet. Have you no lingering wish, no 
thought that it would be better to return again 
to this world, ere you go away, and be no 
more seen Pp”? 

‘* No, sir—not the least. ‘I have fought 
the good fight of faith; I have finished my 
course. Henceforth there is a crown laid up 
for ZI am ready to be offered.” 

* And in the world you shall have tribula- 
tion,” I replied. 

“ Yes,” said he, raising himself on his arm, 
as if for a mighty effort, and looking me in the 
face, he added, ‘** Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world!” He sunk back on the 
bed, and never spoke again. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CIRCULAR OF THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. 


As the success of the temperance cause de- 
ends upon the universal diffésion of correct 
information among all classes of people, the 
Executive Committee of the American Tem- 
perance Society have thought proper to adopt 
the following resolutions: 

1. That it is expedient that delegates from 
temperance societies and from the friends of 
temperance in every part of the United States, 
be invited to meet in convention to consider 
the best means of extending, by a general dif- 
fusion of information, and the exertions of a 
kind-and persuasive moral influence, the prin- 
ciple of abstinence from the use of ardent spi- 
rits throughout our country. 

2. ‘That measures be immediately taken to 
procure such a convention to be held in the 
city of Philadelphia on the twenty-fourth day 
of May, 1833. ! 

8. ‘That each state temperance society be 
and hereby is requested to send three or more 
delegates, and each county society to send 
one or more delegates to the proposed conven- 
tion. 

4. That it be recommended that the ap- 
pointment of delegates so far as it shall be 
practicable, be made on the twenty sixth day 
of February next, the day already fixed upon 
for a simultaneous meeting of the temperance 
societies and friends of temperance, in all the 
cities, towns and viliages, throughout the 
United States. 

5. That in those states and counties in 
which no temperance society is organized, 
the friends of temperance be and they hereby 
are requested to appoint, in such a manner 
as they think proper, the same number of dele- 
vates for each state and county as are pro- 
posed in the third resolution, to be appointed 
by the several state and county societies re- 
spectively. 

6. That all editors of papers and other pub- 
lications throughout our country, who are 
friendly to the cause of temperance, be and 
they hereby are respectively requested to in- 
sert the foregoing resolutions, in their several 


may deem suitable to use their influence to 
promote the object of the proposed conven- 
tion,——universal abstinence from the use of ar- 
dent spirits. 

Samurt Husparp, * 

Pres’t Am. Tem. Society. 
John Tappan, George Odiorne, Heman Lin- 

coln, Justin Edwards, Enoch Hale, Jr. 

| Executive Committee. 


| Boston, December 12, 1832. 


A DAY’S DUTY. 
Remember thou hast to day 


A God to glorify, 1 Cor. vi, 20. 
A soul to be saved, Phil. ii. 12. 13. 
31: Luke xiii, 3. 

A Saviour to believe in and imitate, Acts, 
xvi, Sls 1 Pet. ti, 21. 7 

A body to mortify through the Spirit, Rom. 
viii, 13. 

Graces and virtues to implore by earnest 
prayer, Phil. iv, 6; Mark xi, 24. 

Sins to weep over and forsake, Luke vii, 38; 
Prov. xxvili, 13. 

Mercies and deliverances to remember, Psa. 
Ivi, 21, 133 ciii, 1, 4. 

A hell to avoid, Matt. iii, 7: Psa. ix, 17. 
| A paradise to gain, Rev. ii, 7, 10. 

An eternity to meditate on, Col. iii, 2. 

Time to redeem, Eph. v, 16. 

A neighbor to edify, Rom. xv, 2; Luke 
XX!1. 22. 

Works of charity to perform, Matt. xxv, 40. 

A world to fear yet to conquer, 2 Cor. vi, 
17; 1 John v, 4. . 

Devils to combat, Eph. vi, 12. 

Passion to subdue, 2 Cor. x. 5; Eph. iv, 
31, 32. 

Perhaps death to suffer, Luke xii, 20. 

And judgment to undergo, 2 Cor. v. 10. 

And all these duties must be met and per- 
formed in the grace of Christ, and not in your 
own strength which is perfect weakness, 2 


Cor. xii, 10; Phil. iv, 13. 


> 


publications, and in such other ways as they 


Repentance to seek and perform, Acts v, 


Joy of Pardon.—But we know not what sin is, 
thongh we hear ang speak of it, and sometimes 
confess it, and therefore our hearts leap not at the 
report of pardon, though we entreat it. Any of . 
you when complaining that you are rob or 
yn of your goods, would scarccly think it to 
the purpose were I to tell you, Your sine are far- 
doned. But oh! how fit a word is it to answer and 
drown all griefs: so pertinent that nothing besides 
itis so! And happy that soul who hears it from 
His mouth who gives it! If thou sayest, “I am 
diseased”—aye, but thy sin is pardoned: ‘I am 
poor:” aye, but thy sin is pardoned. And surely 
a soul that heeds it right will be quieted by this— 
will say ‘* Lord, now let me live or let me die, let 
me abound or let me want—take away what thou 
wilt and lay on me what thou wilt, all is well: 
**’Phou hast pardoned my sin.”— Leighton, 


The book of Realities. —The Christian has be- 
fore him a book of realities. ‘* Here,” says he, ‘I 
read God’s own account of his dealings with men. 
Here I read his declaration of what Satan is doing, 
of what I am doing and whither I am going. 
Here is his account of the end of the world, and of 
the only method whereby a sinner can escape- 
when standing before the judgiment seat of Christ. 
lhis will do me most important servite! This is 
a book of realities which lies before me: I am 
bound, therefore, to be a -witness for truth. I 
know the truth. I have felt its power.”—Cecil. 


A thought for the afficted.—When the traveller 
Park, sinking in despondency in the deserts of 
Africa, cast his eye on a little plant by his side, he 
gathered courage: ‘*1 cannot look around wihout 
seeing the works and providence of God.” And 
thus asks the Christian: ‘* Will God feed the © 
young ravens? Does he notice the falling of a 
sparrow? Should not I then hope in God: 
that spared not his own Son, but deny & gave him 
up for us all, how shall he not with him freely 
give us all things? If comfort therefore were the 
am “ea for me, he would have given me.com- 
ort.’ 


Many without renouncing the profession of 
Christianity, without formally rejecting its distin- 
guishing doctrines, live in such an habitual violation 
of its laws and contradiction to its spirit, that con- 
scious they have more to fear than to hope from 
its truth, they are never able to contemplate it 
without terror.—R. Hall. 


The conduct of men takes its colour more from 
their acquired taste, inclinations, apd habits, than 
from a deliberate regard to their greatest good. 
It is only on great occasions that the mind awakes 
to take an extended survey of her whole course, 
and suffers the dictates of reason to impress a new 
bias upon her movements. The actions of each 
day are, for the most part, links which follow each 
other in the chain of custom. Hence the great 
effort of practical wisdom is to imbue the mind 
with right tastes, affections and habits; the ele- 


| ments of character and masters of action. —J6. 


Great and splendid actions are not the nega | 
employment of life, but they are important both. 
from their immediate advantage and their remoter 
influence. ‘They often serve, and always illustrate 
the age and nation in which they appear. They 
raise the standard of morals; they arrest the pro- 
gress of degeneracy; they diffuse a lustre over the . 
path of life; monuments of the greatness of the hu- 
man soul, they present to the world the august 
image of virtue in her sublime form, from which 
streams of light issue to remote times and ages: 
while their commemoration by historians and 
poets awakens in distant bosoms the sparks cf 
kindred excellence.—J6. 


Suppose a company of men travelling along the 
sea-shore. One of them better acquainted with 
the ground than the rest, warns them of quick- | 
sands and points them to a dangerous landmark 
which indicates the position of a dangerous pass. 
Thev, however, see no great reason for apprehen- 
sion—they are anxious to get forward and cannot 
resolve upon making a circuit to avoid what ap- 
pears to them an imaginary danger—they reject 
his counsel and proceed onwards. In these cir- 
cumstances what argument ought he to use? 
What mode of persuasion can we imagine fitted to 
fasten on their minds a strong conviction of the 
reality of their danger, and the disinterestedness 
of their adviser. His words have been ineffectual: 
he must try some other method: he must act, 
And he does so—he goes before them—he puts his — 
foot on the seemingly firm sand, and sinks to 


| death.... This eloquence is irresistible—they are 


pérsuaded—they turn away and are safe. 

Thus has God done: He has died in human flesh 
to keep men from the gulph of eternal woe.—Er- 
skine on Int. Evid. 


REVIVALS, No.1. 


The present has with considerable a. 
been called ** ‘he age of Revivals;” and there is 
some reason for so denominating it. God has 
done great things for his Church in this age, which 
should fill her with joy and gladness, and call forth 
the thanksgiving and praise ofall who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ. God hasshaken the heavens and the 
earth, and given many tokens of the near approach 
of the coming of the desire of all the nations in his 
millennial glory—of which the ————s of the 
Spirit in copious effusions is not the least. It is the 
happiness of our beloved country to have shared 
largely in the blessing; and it augurs well for the 
permanency of our free institutions, and the future 
glory of our land, both of which depend, under 

xod, upon the intelligence and holiness of the peo- 


e. 

It would however be a proof our ignorance and 
vanity to suppose that revivals of religion were un- 
known in the Church before the present age. Such | 
seasons have not been confined to any age of the 
Church. God, in his wisdom and mercy, has 
granted them as he sees them necessary. The an- 
cient Church enjoyed them under the administra- 
tion of the Judges, from Othniel to Samuel. Such 
seasons occured during the reigns of David, Josiah, 
and other kings of Israel. Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Zerubbabel witnessed them in their day. 

The New Testament dispensation was ushered 
in by a glorious revival of God’s work, which, com- — 
mencing on the day of Pentecost at Jerusalem, ran 
through the greater part of the first coneutys 
and spread itself abroad through a considerable 
part ofthe Romanempire. The Acts of the Apos- 
tles is a history of revivals and persecutions, “The 
glorious reformation in the sixteenth century was 
a period of revivals, running through many years, 
and blessing many nations, The effects then pro- 
duced can be accounted tor only by the presence 
and influences of the Holy Ghost, giving efficacy to 
the Word of God, 

The next century was not without its seasons of 
special mercies in many parts of protestant Europe. 
The Gospel was often preached so as to prove that 
it was accompanied by the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven, manifested by the consolations it ad- 
ministered, and the conversions it wrought. A 
single sermon preached by the Rev. John Living- 
ston at the kirk of Shots, in Scotland, was blessed 
to five hundred souls; and another sermon, deliv- 
ered by the same preacher in the north of Ire- 
land, brought a thousand souls to the obedience of 
faith. | 

Nor is thaeighteenth century destitute of inci- 
dents which it would be delightful to contemplate. 
Before the middle of that century, a work com- 
menced and an impulse was given to the Church, 
the influence of which however counteracted and 
modified by the infidelity and revolutions of the 
age, is still not only felt, but is increasing in interest « 
and effect, and will increase and progress, unless 
corrupted and perverted by human devices, or sa- 
tanic delusions, until the Church shall emerge into. 
the purity and glory of the millenial state. I have 
particularly in view Methodism, and the impulse 
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given to the protestant ‘charches in 
and America by, the labors of the 
Whitefield, Whatever amount of good Met 


TUE PRESBYTERIAN, | 
Britain G Shall I and thv “The ministering brethren who attend the | writer and others, the compendsand manuals, which tigious opinions whatever, to-or before the stu-|tw@ publications farther than 
esieys oe thy brethren Pores come to bow down ourselves | Meeting conversed with about forty persons who | from time totime have been put intothe handsofstu- | dents.” aiined at the promotion of the same cause: and it 
to thee to the earth.” : 


in its separate character may have accomplished, 
is small compared with the effect it has produced 
on other denominations. The incelligent reader | 
will at once recal the age and labors of the elder 
Edwards, the Tennants, and their coadjutors. It 
would not be difficult to connect those with the 
events which have illu-trated the history 4 the 


‘This “* bowing down” alludes to the mode of sa- 
luting kings and great persons throughout Asia. 
The manner of paying one’s respects to them is to 
kneel upon one knee and then bow the head until 
the forehead touches the ground. ‘* The way in 
which the Great Mogul is approached” (says 
Ovington) ‘*‘is to touch with the hand, first the 
earth, then the breast, then the top of the head 
and this is thrice repeated as the individual draws 
neartohim. Bran ¢, in his ‘* Journey in China,” 
relates that ‘as soun as they appeared before his 
throne, they kneeled and bowed their heads slow- 
ly to the earth.” Soin Sir Wm. Jones’s History of 
Nadir Shah it is said, ‘* As Nadir ogo they 
bowed their heads with shame and touched the 
earth with the forehead of humiliation.” It need 


not be said how fully Joseph’s dream was afterwards 
verified. 


Gen. xxxvii. 32. 24. ** And Reuben said unto 
them, shed no blood, but cast him into this pit 
which is in the wilderness.” ~~ 


This is spoken of an empty cistern, or a reser- 
voir which the Eastern people are in the habit of 
preparing in those regions where there are few or 
no springs, for the purpose of preserving rain water 
for travellers and cattle. Rauwolf in his ‘ travels 
through the Desert of Mesopotamia,’ says “the 
camels were loaded in addition to their other pro- 
visions with vessels of water to assuage our thirst Mm 
the broiling sun, since it is not easy to find streams 
and fountains in the desert, and the cisterns and 
trenches which we met were all without water, no 
supply of jit being to be had for them except from 
the rain. 


future triumphs 
of Christ, as‘said, I wil r water upon that 
which is thirsty, and flootis upon the dry ground: 
I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my bles- 
sing upon thy ring; and they shall spring up 
as among the grass, as willows by the water 
courses, ‘* The Gentiles shall come to thy light, 
and kings to the brightness of thy rising.” “ Ask 
of me, and I shall give the heathen for thine in- 

’ heritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession.” These Scriptures seem to point 
out.to us the divine purposes concerning the pro- 
of the Church in her militant state, and the 
means by which those purposes are to be accom- 


shed. 

That **the Holy One of Israel” is now, and has 
been, for some time, extensively and powerfully 
operating, is a fact which it isin vaintodeny. The 
proof is obvious to the least degree of discernment.-- 

_ After wisdom and prejudice have made every pos- 
* sible abatement—after all due allowance for carnal 
motives and human alloy, it is impossible to sepa- 
rate the presence and energy of God from the ef- 
fects which have been produced in the Christian 
Church. Brought home to us as the subject is, it 


should be closely studied and well understood. In For the Presbyterian. 
— I intend to show what a revival of God’s INTRODUCTIONS. 


EVANGELIST. | jy. Editor,— 

| As the great business of religious newspapers is, or 
seems to be, finding fault with persons and things, 
I humbly beg hee to find fault in your best style 
with athing which has tormented me, for sixteen 
years. It goes by the name of ‘ Introduction,’ 
though its true designation would be ‘ Interruption,’ 
as it consists in holding off a subject at arm’s length 
instead of closing with it manfully. I first became 
acquainted with it through the kindness of my pas- 
tor, who afcer giving out his text always takes a 
little ramble, in search of the fool’s eyes, I conjec- 
ture from the length of it. On his return from this 
excursion, when he does return, he behaves like a 
man, divides his subject nobly, and draws admira- 
ble inferences, 
might not be done as well at first as afterwards. I 
have occasionally heard some young licentiates hold 
forth, and I observe, that they too have their little 
shrivelled introduction, almost all of them begin- 
ing with the same word—‘* Man.” ‘ Man isa so- 
cial being,’—*Man is made for action’ ‘ Man is the 
creature of habit,’ &c. &c. Now whatI wish to 
learn, is the philosophy of this. If the preacher 
really has something to say beforehand I am glad 
to hear it. But an Introduction, when there is 
nothing to introduce, is like a pair of bellows with 
nothing to blow at. I request you, therefore, to 
chastise this practice and to make your correspon- 
dents, in the paper which they send you, come to 
the point without palaver. A. B. C, 


Jour. & Tel. 


— 


REMINISCENCES OF ROBERT HALL. 


Mr. Hall showed me his copy ef Walton’s Poly- 
Flot, and explained some of its various readings. 
“his fed to a discussion ot several passages in the 

_ Hebrew text. I asked his opinion of the 84th 

Psalm, part of which appeared to be unintelligible, 
both in the common Enulish version, and in the 
version by Cranmer. He immediately turned to 
the psalm, and translated it into English: When 
reading the fifth verse, he said, ‘* You are right, 
sir; there is adifficulty; I think the sense cannot be 
given without a paraphrase.”* On my ———s 
my surprise at the facility with which Mr. Hall 
read the original, he replied, ‘‘ Why, sir, it has 
become familiar to me by practice. I make a point 
of translating a chapter or psalm every day; and if 
a remember, I took lessons from Lyog, the He- 

rew professor at Cambridge. I studied the lan- 

ge when at Bristol, but afterwards neglected 

” Mr. Hall insisted on the importance of read- 

ing with points, and of paying great attention to the 
irregular verbs. 

. Heused to say, ** Task yourself to fifty pages a 
day, sir, and secure the interstices of your time, 
and you will be astonished how much reading you 
get through ia a year.” 

A maxim which Mr. Hall frequently urged was: 
“ Doa thing @ell, whatever it may ey and then 
learn to do it in the least possible time.” Another 
was, ** Whatever bad habits you may have ac- 

uired, practice the opposite, and you will soon 

nd the good principle increase from the exer- 
cise. 

Mr. Hall considered that Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations was founded on sure principles. He 
recommended Doddridge’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity asa better book, in some respects, than | Persuade myself to acquiesce in almost any arrange- 
Paley’s; particularly for young persons who had — of the services, were I only sure that the 
some religious wee e. ; singing, when it did come, would ve what it ought 

e would not allow of indiscriminate reading on |‘ be. In relation to this matter, I have three 
the Sabbath, but prescribed, in addition to the | Complaints to make, only premising, that I reter 

Bible, what miay be called Sunday books, such as | © promiscuous, congregational singing, not to the 

were either devotional, or had an aspect and bear- | Performances of choirs, ; 

- ing upon religion: Barrow’s Sermons, Saurin’s, | *, In the first place, then, I complain of those who 

&c.; the Evidences of Christianity, Church His- | $!9g 10 utter violation of all taste. Men may pos- 

_ torv, and Religious Biography. sibly have no ears of their own ; but they onght to 
* Mr. Hall’s plan of reading was different fr»m | have bowels of compassion for their neighbours’. 
that of Dr. Johnson and some other great men. | | have commonly observed, that among those who 

He. generally read regularly through a book, but | Sing at all, the most discordant and uncultivated 
with great rapidity. Ensaking to him one day on| Singers appear most solicitous to make their 
the comparative merits of the Rambler and the | voices heard. They ought to know that while 
Spectator, I expressed my preference torthe Ramb-j their right to sing 1s indefeasible, they have no 
ler. ‘Yes, sir, so do most young persons; but when | right at all to break in upon the devotion of their 
you arrive at my age, you will prefer the Specta- | brethren, and to turn the songs of the sanctuary into 
tor; there is a pomp and swell in the rounded | howling. : : 
periods of Johnson, but a beauty, simplicity, and} In the next place, I complain of those who sing 
true taste in Addison.” as mere musicians, whether good or bad ones, and 

When at Cambridge, Mr, Hall, generally ex- | betray no symptoms of attention to the meaning 
pounded the Scriptures on a Sabbath morning, and | of the words which they pronounce. This is by 
preached from a single text in the afternoon; the |no means limited to scientific choristers. ‘T’he 
exposition generally suggested a subject for the | loudest bellower and most nasal whiner, are at 
sermon. I fouad him expounding the Gospel of | least as often guilty. This kind of psalmody, I 
St. John, afterwards the acts of the Apostles, then have no doubt at all, is utterly abominable in the 

he went to the Epistle to the Philippians, and the | sight of God. : 

two Epistles of St. Peter; the three Epistles of St.| In the next place I complain of those who do 
John closed his labors at Cambridge, previous to his | not sing at all. Some will not sing because thev 
indisposition. I have preserved the leading ideas | cannot sing like nightingales. Some think it, 
in his exposition of the Epistle to the Philippians, | rather vulgar to sing psalms. Others imagine 


in 
ki than one hundred pages of post pa- | that they cannot, when they can. 
1 In the last place, I complain most bitterly of 


CHURCH MUSIC. 
To The Presbyterian. 


Sir,—One of your correspondents has enlarged 
upon the proper time for singing in public worship. 
Allow me to say a word or two upon the proper 
way to sing, whatever be the time. I could easily 


r, which I consider a great treasure. I inquired 

is reason for omitting the Epistle to the Romans; 

—he replied, ‘‘1 do not understand it, sir. The 

Apostie Peter says there are many things hard to 

be understood: I shall reserve the exposition of that 

—_— for the last work in my life.”—Greene’s 
em. 


those who sing neither with the lips nor the affec- 
tions ; who not only keep back the tribute of their 
voice, from the swell of the great congregation, but 
withdraw their whole attention from the sacrifice 
of praise. Those who cannot, will not, or for an 
reason do hot sing, are bound to unite in spirit with 
their vocal brethren. ‘They have no right to be 
employed in idle gazing, or absorbed in stupid 
reverie, when the church is making a joyful noise 
unto God her King. If this should meet the eye of 
some professed believers, who are guilty of thus 
slighting a most solemn and delightful part of wor- 
ship, it is enough for SAPH. 


*A literal version of the passage would be: 
“Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee; ele- 
vations (are) in your hearts.” | 


For the Presbyterian. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Gen. xxxvi. 24. ** This wasthat Anah that found 
the mules in the wilderness” &c. 


The Hebrew word translated mules signifies 
more properly Aot fountains or baths. ‘That 
‘these places should be discovered by means of an- 
imals who were burnt by them or refused to drink 
of them is nothing wonderful. ‘This would give a 
better meaning to this passage. The desert of 
Arabia has many warm baths. There is in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, in the ancient 
country wf the Edomites where Anah belonged, a 
famous bath of this kind known to the Greeks and 
Romans under the name of Calirrhoe. This place 
is mentioned by Josephus among others, who, in 
speaking of Herod’s sickness, says **He not 
only hoped for restoration, but thought of the 
means. He caused himself to be carried over the 
Jordan and used the warm baths at Calirrhoe, 
which flow: into the lake Asphaltites.” Pliny also 
says of them, ‘* Upon the south side of the lake As- 
phaltites is a warm fountain of great virtue in re- 

“storing health, whose name indicates the fame of 
«the water.” The Greek word Calirrhoe signifies, 
beautiful fountain. The remarkable character ot 


of the vineyard. 
this water may be the reason why it is ee ee Arrangements were accordingly made, and some 
im the narrative in.so unusual a manne Rosen- 


brethren from a distance engaged, and a protract- 

- ee we ed meeting commenced on the 7th inst. which con- 

xliii. 32. “ For the ptians might n0t | tinued for days, and was evidently productive of 

great good. Some circumstances in the provi- 

The reason of this is stated, in an old Chaldaic | dence of God seem to have made a peculiarly 

wersion of the Bible, to have been that the Hebrews | favourable impression. A very interesting young 

eat such the female member of the church, (a subject of a 
jane. This is confirmed by what Herodotus | ¢,- er revival) was committed to the grave on th 

in hi gra e 

says: “ The Egyptians hold the cow in high venera the firet day of the meeting, and a youth who was 


tion. On this account they will not kissa Greck , 
pon the mouth, nor will they use his knife, nor his | not a member was buried during the last day, so 
that these solemn events co-operated to impress 


cooking implements, nor eat of the fiesh of a clean 
the truth of God more powerfully on many hearts. 


ox which nad a in- 
vch as the ave been de contact 
with the mest of the cow.” The vn is the | It was indeed a solemn season, God was evidently 
present by his wonder working Spirit, and many it 
is believed, during this meeting, were awakened 


case with the Hindoos, by whom also the cow is 

esteemed holy. They see with great horror and 
to seek first the kingdom of God, and his righte- 
ousness. The hearts of Christians have been re- 


disgust Europeans killing and eating their flesh 
freshed, the careless awakened, and many are now 


treat every vessel that has been used by them 

in cooking, or even those which they touch, as de- 
inquiring what they must do to be saved. ‘ Glory 
be to God in the highest for every manifestation of 


For the Presbyterian. 
REVIVAL IN NEWTOWN, PA. 


Dear Brother,—Thinking that it would be inte- 
resting to you, and to many of your readers, I take 
the liberty of giving you a very brief account of the 
state of religion as it now appears, in the Church 
in Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa.—of which Rev. A. 
Boyd is pastor. 

It is known to many in this region of country, 
tha@@the hand of the Lord has been laid very heavily 
on this church for some time past. No less than 
five Elders have been removed by death in about 
one year. Some of the members have also been 
called away ; and the Church has been mourning 
that so few frequented the feasts of Zion. After 
serious and prayerful consideration, it was deter- 
mined, in the fear of the Lord to make a special 
effort to promote the cause of Christ, in this part 


fited. (Danische Missions berichte.) Among the 
Hindoos a person of one caste will not eat out of a 
vessel which has been used by one of another. 


It 
is thrown away or broken,”— Ward. * : 


a his grace to perishing sinners.’ 

“ d Joseph more 
e on. oe him acoat of| The writer of this notice of the interesting scenes 
ymany colours.” 


witnessed at Newtown, is in no way connected 
with that congregation, but being present a part of 
the time, supposes that the friends of Zion will 
rejoice to hear what the Lord is doing there and 
will unite impraying for still greater outpourings of 
the Spirit 


Ranwolf mentions (Reiseb. vol. 1. p. wep ee 
‘the oable families among the Turks at Haleb 
clothe their ebildren when small in ‘loose coats of 
fine texture .and woven of variegated threads,” 
and speaks of them as very iful.— Rosenmuel- ; 


~ 


But I wish to know why this. 


are professedly seeking the salvation of theirsouls. 


For the Presbyterian. 


INTEMPERANCE, No. 1. 


The connexion between vice and misery, is sel- 
dom so close as in the case of intemperance. In 
other sins, punishment seems long to be suspended, 
and never discerned in this world ; but drunken- 
ness is almost always visibly recompensed with 
disease, disgrace, poverty and death. Yet here 
as in other instances of human transgression, we 
learn how ineffectual the mere dread of impend- 


ing penalties is to ensure a life of virtue. ‘Thef 


temptation is stronger than this fear. The imme- 
diate enjoyment is better than the future pains; 
and the deluded sensualist is led onward and onward 
by successive baits until he falls into the pit of 
hopeless ruin. 

n espousing the cause of Temperance, we do 
not address ourselves to drunkards, They do not 
ordinarily read our appeals, and if they did, they 
are beyond the reach of our endeavours. We re- 
gard them in much the same light as maniacs in 
an hospital ; with this difference, that for insanity 
there are approved and highly successful means 
of treatment; for drunkenness we know of none. 

It is known, even to a proverb, that drunkards 
are well nigh hopeless. Who ever knew one 
thoroughly reformed? ‘There are through divine 
mercy some rare instances, perhaps one in ten 
thousand, but few of us have known them. Noth- 
ing it is true is more common than for the wretched 
sot, under some extraordinary influence, to relin- 
quish his cups, and resolve, vow, or even swear 
that he will never return tothem. And yet the 
public have long since learned to expect, aftera 
short period, the return of such persons, with re- 
doubled violence to their swinish indulgences. 
Here, we digress to make two remarks, for the 

urpose ot ‘throwing light on the measures of the 

emperance Society. The first is, that Temper- 
ance societies are not meant for drunkards. e 
do not hope to reform them. Our endeavour is to 
unite temperate men in a holy league, which shall 
prevent their becoming intemperate. This ob- 
servation answers at once a question, which is con- 
stantly asked by those whom we solicit to unite 
with us: ‘*Why should I join the Temperance 
‘Society ? I am not intemperate. Why do you 
not go to the drunkard, and try the effect of your 
system upon him ?”. Because, we reply, we have 
no hope of reforming him. This is not our aim. 
About as many are reclaimed from habits of in- 
toxication, as are restored from — death 
by drowning. The life-boat is intended not to re- 
store the drowned, but to prevent the drowning of 
those who are in danger. The Temperance So- 
ciety is our life-boat, and through the divine fa- 
vour, we believe it to be the salvation of thou- 
sands, 

The second remark, which is allied to the Tor- 
mer, is, that no objection can lie against our scheme, 
in consequence of the fact that many drinking men 
who join our associations, go back again after a 
very few wecks or months, to all the beastliness of 
their former practices. We admit the fact. It is 
exactly what might have been expected. Again 
we sav, The Temperance Society does not con- 
template the drunkard. fim she is ‘forced to 
leave in that apparently hopeless gulf, into which 
he has plunged himself, while she assiduously en- 
deavours to guard the avenues to the same destruc- 
~~ and debar the rising generation from so evil 
a ate, 

The hopelessness of the confirmed drunkard, 
ought to be placed in full view, in order to alarm 
those, who, notwithstanding what they witness 
every day, are still flattering themselves that 
when they begin to feel that they are going down 
the precipice, they can retrace their steps. No 
man takes a proper and adequate view of the evils 
of drunkenness who does not distinctly observe and 
ponder this character of hopelessness, which is 
stamped uponit. Far be it from us to say, that the 
Almighty cannot and does not sometimesconvert the 
intemperate. Yet we feel bound to say, that as to 
the great mass, we view them with no feelings but 
those of despair. Satan has them already sold 
under a damning sin. Say that a man is a drunk- 
ard, and you say he is in the vestibule of hell. 

Goto such a one and make your appeal. Try 
your arguments, ‘lell him of the loss of charac- 


ter and property. Remind him of what he once 
was, when the object of universal respect, when 


business was prosperous, when his family was 
happy. Hold the mirror to his fiery eyes, his 
bloated or burning face, and show him the ravages 
of disease. And suppose the most favourable case; 
that he hears you patiently, nay thankfully—that 
he melts into tears, that he promises amendment. 
You separate in strong hope, only to be shocked 
with the discovery, after a brief period, that the 
dog hath returned to his vomit, and the sow that 
was washed, to her wallowing in the mire. The 
drunkard has braved all your admonitions, and 
what wonder? Alas, he has already resisted more 
weighty arguments—the consciousness of his own 
degradation and disgrace—the importunity of in- 
creasing creditors—the shocks of disease—the 
agonies of conscience—the tears and cries, and en- 
treaties of a broken hearted wife, and mortified, 
more than fatherless children. He has triumphed 
over all, and it may be, the night after his solemn 
resolutions, seized by the gigantic phrenzy of in- 
toxication, he is howling his bachanalian song in 
the filthy recess of a tavern, or weak, and maudlin 
and idiotic, drivelling his senseless words along 
the public way as he staggers home. 

O that the unspeakable hazard of falling into 
this habit could be impressed upon all, and especi- 
ally the youth of our land. Let them be assured 
that as a general principle, ‘Aere is no return. 
They may indulge but at times, and may go into 
that path only for amusement, they may forget its 
dangers in the moments of enchantment, but there 
isnoreturn. They may observe nothing more than 
an increasing fondness for the pleasant draught, 
anda greater frequency in seeking this excitement, 
and may flatter themselves that at any moment 
they can come again to their former habits—but 
thereisnorcturn. And when, ere they are aware, 
they have become daily drunkards, persuading 
themselves perhaps that they are scarce suspected, 
using every low device to convey the shameful bot- 
tle to their habitation by night, or by the hands of 
others, secreting it in the garret or the cellar, using 
others to purchase their disgrace, and feigning 
sickness to procure it—when they begin to disguise 
their tell-tale breath, and try to conceal their 
treacherous stagger—while every one knows them 
to be drunkards—they—they themselves, will be- 
gin to feel that there is no return. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 

The publishers of Tue Prespyrerian give 
notice to their subscribers, that the third vo- 
lume will commence, in a new dress and 
type, with the year 1833. They take this 
opportunity of thanking their agents and 
subscribers for the general punctuality with 
which they have made their payments, and 
to remind those who are yet in arrears for 
the second year, that prompt payments are 
desirable in an establishment so expensive. 
It will be observed that their paper, while 
it equals in amount of matter, almost any 
of the religious journals of the day, is af- 
forded at a cheaper rate than most of them. 
The cause to which the paper is devoted 
ought, they think, to secure for it friends and 
patrons among all who love the institutions 
and doctrines of the Presbyterian church, 
and while their efforts will be united with 
those of the Editor in making it worthy of in- 
creased support they trust that their friends 
will assist them by extending fts circulation. 


To our Congeshondent J. M.—Under this signa- 
ture we have received a communication to which 
a speedy reply seems necessary. It proposes to 


| misty theology is altogether different, and though 


jin the first part, the author says ‘* Quand on voit 


dents by the Prdiessors of the Theolggica] Semina- 

ry at Princeton. During the early years of that 

institution, it was customary for the instructers to 

prepare epitomes of this kind, which were in many | 
cases transcribed and retained by the pupils. We 

hold it to be clear that it would be highly dishonour- 

able to give publicity to these manuscripts without 

the consent of their respectjye authors, and there- 

fore concur with J. M. in*thinking that nothing 
should be attempted before such consent is secured. 

‘Without having had any communication with 
Princeton upon this head, we assume the responsi- 
bility of saying, that an application for this liberty 
would meet with an unqualified denial. The use 
of these abstracts has long been discontinued, and 
this should be understood as a withdrawal ot/them 
by the Professors. They were never intended 
for publication, being a mere outline or rude ana- 
lysis of the lectures, A surreptitious publication of 
them is ofcourse not contemplated, and the issuing 
of them in any other way, would be so great an 
injustice to the reputation of their authors, from 
whom they never received the finishing touch, 
that we are assured it will, in noevent, be permit- 
ted. With these suggestions which will commend 
themselves to the judgment of our unknown cor- 
respondent, we would respectfully dissuade him 
from the undertaking. 


Dr. Cooper has _ been acquitted of all the char- 
ges against him, but we feel little hesitation at say- 
ing, that at the bar of enlightened public opinion, 
he will stand condemned. The fallacy of his ar- 
gument consists of his putting himself upon his 
rightsas a private citizen, when he is accused of act- 
ing improperly asa public instructer. The question 
is not whether Dr. Cooper, as a citizen of South 
Carolina, has a right to profess, or even to publish 
any opinion whatever, on any subject, religious or 
other; this might be conceded; but whether Dr. 
C. as president of the college, discharges his office 
aright, by publishing sentiments which tend to 
alienate the patrons and corrupt the students of the 
institution. To this question he has given no an- 
swer, but has adroitly changed the point of inquiry, 
so as to address vulgar prejudice. The matter in 
debate is one which does not involve the rights 
of conscience, or the question of religious liberty. 
And while the President may exult in his tempo- 
rary acquittal, we believe there is still enough of 


religious principle remaining, to narrow the circle 
of his influence. 


Aid from America to the French Protestants.— 
The Parisian Journal /e Protestant, which we have 
already stated to be adverse to evangelical religion, 
dwells at some length upon thesubscriptions which 
have been made in this country, towards the spread 
of the gospel in France: very significantly hinting 
that ‘‘funds appropriated with the most pious inten- 
tions do not always reach the destined object,” 
and that the contributions are in danger of going 
to foster ‘‘separatism.” This separatism is 
the pure gospel of the New Genevese school, 
and the American churches have learned from the 
liberal presses of our own country, how to estimate 
such cautions as those of /e Protestant. 


German Works.—There are few of our readers 
who can be ignorant that the literature and théo- 
logy of Germany, are becoming every day more 
accessible to the American student. ‘Translations 
of celebrated works issue from our presses. 
Large importations of books in the original are 
constantly made; and the German language is 
studied extensively among a class of scholars wio, 
not many years ago, looked with contempt upon 
what they considered a harsh and barbarous dia- 
lect. 

We are very far, however, from looking to Ger- 
many, for any great light in the region of theology 
or religion. The gleams which do sometimes shoot 
athwart the gloom, are like lightning at midnight, | 
or at best the glimmering tokens of the coming day. 
It is not without surprise therefore, that we wit- 
ness the avidity with which books even of a ‘* dog- 
matical” kind are snatched up by some of our 

ntemporaries ; works which, had they come 
from an American pen, would have been consigned 
for their tameness and crudity, to the printer’s cel- 
lars, or the sale-room of the auctioneer. He must 
know very little about the religious history of that 
country, who does not know that there has been a 
long and dreary night, in which genuine theology 
has been fast asleep, and in which the phantoms of 
horrid. pantheism, and meager rationalism have 
stalked abroad. We rejoice to see that there is a 
waking up. Symptoms of life are manifest, and 
a better era is promised. 

In our gratification, however, we are by no 
means ready to seize upon the infantile produc- 
tions of sincere, but half-erlightened men as any 
thing oracular. ‘To our minds there is more clear- 
ness, fulness, power and depth, in the crystal cur- 
rent of a plain, ordinary, village sermon in New 
England than in any tome of modern didactics. 
If allowed to smile, we might say that German 
Theology falls into two very natural divisions, the 
dry andthe misty. ‘The dry may be distinguished 
by the bare inspection of the letter-press. The 
page is mangled in a manner distressing to the 
eye of a printer, or a lover of what in printers’ 
phrase is ‘* good English,” by the chopping up of 
the material Into little sentences, some dignified 
by large type, some couched in small, with innu- 
merable divisions and sub-divisions, nearly ap- 
proaching an infinite series, and marked by Ro- 
man, Greek, and even Hebrew characters. So 
much for the exterior. The matter, when read, 
reminds one by the array of citations and titles of 
a library catalogue, and by its lack of continuity, 
novelty and illustration, of a copious index. The 


Question of Subscrifition in France.—From the 
same Journal it appears that an effort has begun to 
be made in favour of the ancient reformed formula- 
ries. Under all the disadvantage of getting our in- 
formation from a neological paper, we offer the fol- 
lowing statements. Upon the 16th of September 
last, M. Sohier was ordained in the reformed 
church of Montvilliers. M. de Felice presided, 
and preached from 1. Tim. iv. 16. It had been 
agreed, according to /e Protestant, that the 
oath should be administered by M. Morel, the 
presiding pastor, immediately after the sermon. 
At the moment of entering the church M, de Fe- 
lice proposed to exact from the candidate an oath 
to maintain ‘*such and such doctrines,” we sup- 
pose the cardinal tenets of the reformed churches, 
This was strenuously opposed by many of those 
present. ‘The oath was administered by M. Fe- 
lice, but the pastors present entered a solemn pro- 
test against its being considered an act of the or- 
daining judicatory. The objections made are iden- 
tical with those which we daily hear in America, 
‘* The creed of this young minister” say they ‘* is 
riveted upon him forever and ever. He is, so to 
speak, forbidden to continue his studies, to at- 
tempt any further progress, and if he change his 
way of thinking, he is perjured!” 


Sunday School Journal.—We observe in a wes- 
tern paper a high commendation of the Sunday 
School Journal, and a strong recommendation of it 
to all teachers in these institutions, and to all in- 
terested in the cause of Christian instruction. ‘he 
article expresses so fully our sentiments on this sub- 
ject that we give it a place in our columns, 


‘‘ This has always been an interesting paper— 
one on which great labour is bestowed, to adapt it 
to its objects, and make it worthy of the important 
sphere it occupies. Under the unwearied exer- 
tions of its editor, we find its character constantly 
improving, and it now deserves to rank among the 
ablest weekly publications of our country. An 
intimate acquaintance with the condition and inter- 
ests of the Sunday School cause, with intense appli- 
cation of mind must be combined, to give its co- 
lumns that richness and variety that have so stri- 
kingly characterized them of late. All Sunday 
School teachers should read it, regularly; they 
ought, indeed, to subscribe for it, and preserve it 
carefully on file. For Sunday School teachers it is 
principally intended, and to them it is particularly 
valuable. It is a golden store on which they can 
at all times draw for information respecting all 
their duties, and every point relating to the nature, 
organization, management, wants, defects, and 
improvement of Sunday Schools. Here they find 
culled for them, the best treatises on education, the 
best methods of teaching, and the best things to be 
taught. If teachers were its habitual readers, we 
should hear less complaint of their want of fidelity 
and suitable qualifications, and of Janguishing 
schools. We should perceive that the cause to 
which they have given themselves was constantly 
yrising in their scale of estimates, and that much 


more order, life and success would attend every 
school,” 


we have wandered a little in this region, we are not‘ 
slow to confess that it remains to us a terra incog- 
nita. Germans are wont to charge Englishmen 
and Anglo-Americans, with something approaching 
to stupidity ; an insusceptibility of the grand, the 
infinite, the undefined, the incomprehensible, and 
the unintelligible, which form the elements of the 
misty theology. And we so far plead guilty as to 
acknowledge ourselves to be altogether devoid of 
this Anschauungs-Vermegen.* If any one should 
be at a loss to know what we mean, we would 
respectfully offer him for perusal, Schleiermach- 
er’s Discourses, or the Dogmatik of Marheineke. 
We are even strongly tempted to suspect some, 
whom we greatly respect as champions for the 
truth, of involving themselves in a labyrinth of 
words, without a clew of meaning to bring them 
out. Much of this is to be attributed to the fury 
with which German scholars have rushed into the 
smoke of metaphysics. Successive systems have 
enveloped Christianity, and given her an adven- 
titious colouring, until it is no wonder that ration- 
alists have rejected her as too Protean to be worthy 
of trust. This is confessed by Dr. Sartorius, who 
says in relation to the subject in hand. How ri- 
diculous this is in the eyes of foreigners, see in the 
Melanges de religion, de morale, et de critique sa- 
creé, nar J. L. S. Vincent, (Nismes. 1820.) where 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE: 

The venerable Editor of this Journal in the Pre- 
face to the tenth volume of his work which has just 
appeared, in speaking of the support of his paper, 
after having said that his subscription list has not 
been materially affected by the controversies which 
have agitated the Presbyterian church, makes some 
statements regarding its present state and pros- 
pects which we feel bound to lay before our 
friends. There surely can be no reason why two 
publications, differing from each other as do the 
Advocate and Presbyterian, though supporting 
the same cause, should not each receive ample 
patronage from the members of our churches. We 
hope that those who love the truth as it has been 
defended by the Advocate for so long a time, will 
feel themselves called upon, at this time, to make 
an effort for the increase of its circulation. 


Jesus Christ, et les apotres devenis successivement 
Wolfiens, Crusiens, Kantiens, Fichtiens, Schel- 
lingiens, on ne peut s’empecher de sourire.” ‘*One 
can scarcely help smiling, to see Christ and the 
apostles successively Wolfians, Crusians, Kantians, 


Fichtians and Schellingians, ” ‘¢Our number of subscribers has of late been 


diminished, chiefly from the ranks of our friends— 
our professed, and often, we believe, our real 
friends. Since we began to write this preface, we 
have received the following communication, which 
will help to explain our meaning— | 


* Ry which untranslatable term, the Germans indicate the 
faculty of apprehending the incomprehensible, 


President Coofer.—The trial of the noted Dr. 
Cooper, betore the Trustees of the S. C. College, 
has come toaconclusion. The charges against the 
president were, that he has assailed the religious 
opinions and observances of large portions of those 
who patronize the institution; that he has needlessly 
published his opinions upon religion, which he 
knew to be offensive to the popular feelings in the 
State; that he has interfered with the religious 
opinions of the students, and promulged doctrines 
highly offensive to parents and guardians; incul- 
cating the folly of keeping the Sabbath, of public 
prayer, of preaching, and of all outward observan- 
ces in religion; denying the divine authority of the 
Old Testament, and of the greater part of the 
New, and sometimes directly, often by sneers and 
insinuations, attempting to bring Christianity into 
contempt. 


‘Nov. 17th, 1832. 

‘ Dear Sir,—I intend, in future, to take the Pres- 
byterian, and as I cannot well afford to take both it 
and the Christian Advocate, I wish you to discon- 
tinue sending "me the Advocate, after the expira- 
tion of the present year. | 

‘Il am, with sincere respect, 
* Your well wisher, 


‘¢ This is a fair sample of many letters we have 
received within the last eighteen months; except 
that it does not, as has been done in some speci- 
mens which we could exhibit, immoderately praise 
our work at the moment of abandoning it. Let it, 
however, be understood that we have no hos- 
tility to the Presbyterian. No one did more 
than the present writer in establishing that pa- 
per; and although he has never written a single 
sentence that has appeared in it, since the sec- 
ond month of its publication, yet he has always 
: : — warned by some of his friends from the first, that 
In his defence President Cooper anneete his right | it would aporene to the disadvantage of the Chris- 
‘“‘to profess and to publish any. opinion whatever, } tian Advocate ; but others maintained that it would 
on any subject, religious or other.” He denies that; prove 

opinion has been verified, and the latter falsified, 
= By the event. An entire mistake has we believe, 
religious opinions of any man or body of men, in his] contributed not a little to this result. It has been 
character of President of the College.” He main-| erroneously supposed that there was such a connex- 
tains that ‘no man ought to be held answerable for 


ion between the Advocate and the Presbyterian, 
any offence, taken at his religious opinions by ano- that it made no difference to us ifour publication 
ther man.” He denies ‘‘that he has at any time 


publish from manuscripts in the possession of the | 


The fact nevertheless is, that there is ne connex- 
ion whatever, and never has been, between these 


lost a subscriber, provided the der gained one. 
attacked, sneered at, denied or asserted, re- 


is also a fact, that our loss by the trar@ferring of 
subscriptions from the Advocate to the Presbyte- 
rian, has been the most serious we have ever ex- 
perienced—so serious, that if it on much long- 
er, at the rate of progress which it has made for 
some time past, the Christian Advocate must fall 
for the want of support. ‘This is the plain truth, 
and we have thought it was time to tell it plainly. 
We have no wish to diminish the subscription to 
the Presbyterian. We wish it to be fourfold as 
large as it has ever been, provided it is not obtain- 
ed at ourexpense, But against all increase from 
this cause, we do respectfully, but earnestly pro- 
test and remonstrate. We appeal to our friends, 
whether it is reasonable that what we have done 
through friendship, courtesy, and a desire to fur- 
nish a weekly vehicle of useful information, and of 
speedy counteraction to statements and reasonin 
adverse, as we believe, to the true interests of t 
church to which we belong, should be turned—we 
say not designedly, but yet in fact—to our own loss 
and editorial annihilation, e remind them that 
the Christian Advocate for a long time stood alone, 
in contending for sound Presbyterianism; and we ask 
them, whether, if it now falls, its fall will net be a 
loss to the church, which no publication at present 
extant will fully supply? We risk any imputation 
of vanity which we may incur by putting this qges- 
tion, for it is a question which we believe our 
friends have not considered, and we think they 
ought to consider it seriously. 

‘* If then we be inquired of, as to our wishes in re- 
ference to the concern before us, we say that our 
answer has already been given in substance. We 
wish that each of the publications of which we 
have spoken, should be far more liberally patron- 
ized than either of them has hitherto been: and 
we believe that this is perfectly practicable, if 
their prescnt patrons will act discreetly, and make 
some vigorous exertions in. their favour. We are 
well aware, as already stated, that the popular 
taste at present is in favour of religious newspa- 
pers; so much so, as to threaten to supersede all 
other periodicals of a religious character. We 
would hope, however, that there are yet many in- 
dividuals in the Presbyterian church who would 
deprecate such an event; persuaded that if it should 
be realized. both literature and religion would ma- 
terially suffer. Who can deny that there are many 
essays published in the phamphlet form, of greater 
length, and of greater defith too, than are proper 
for newspapers? Nor is it to be overlooked, that 
phamphlets are more easily preserved, by being 
bound into convenient volumes, than folio sheets— 
often of the largest size. We think that those who 
are able to do it, should take both the publications 
in question; and that those who are really unable 
to take both, should take that which they delibe- 
ratelv believe will be of the greatest and most last- 
ing advantage to them and their families: and 
finally, we ask, that those of our subscribers who 
have not yet deserted us, and who think that we 
ought to be sustained, would each endeavour to ob- 
tain at least one new subscriber to the Christian 
Advocate ; a request which we are persuaded may 


generally be complied with, without great exertion 
or much difficulty.” | 


Annual Reports of the American Temperance 
Society.—Messrs. French and Perkins, Booksel- 
lers, No. 159 Chesnut st. have received a supply 
of the 4th and 5th annual Reports of this Society, 
to which public attention was invited in this paper, 
afew weeks ago. Those who desire to circulate 
information on a most important subject, and to be- 
come acquainted with the valuable results of the 
investigations, which have been made relative to 
intemperance, will now have an opportunity, 

In another column will be found a circular of 
the Executive Committee of the American Tem- 
perance Society, proposing a convention in this 
city, to take into consideration, the best means for 
promoting the cause of temperance. 


The New Edinburgh Encyclofixdia.-—This 
great work which has been carried forward under 
the auspices of Sir David Brewster has now been 
fully published in America, having reached its 
eighteenth volume. The characteristic excellen- 
cies are the originality and the selectness of its ar- 
ticles, and more than a hundred and fifty contribu- 
tors, British and continental, have secured these 
qualities in no ordinary degree. ‘That, however, 
which draws to it our attention more particularly, 
is the fact that Religion and Theology have been 
made to occupy a very prominent place, and that 
the system of divine truth is ably defended, by 
writers as much distinguished for their talent as 
their orthodoxy. The celebrated Essay of Dr. 
Chalmers on the Evidences, was first given to the 
public inthis work. The Rev. 4ndrew Thomson, 
D. D., contributed, among others, the important 
articles upon Arianism, Arminianism, Calvin, An- 
tichrist, Apocalypse. The Rev. David Dickson, 
D.D, is the author of those entitled, Alcoran, 


Confession of Faith, Deluge and Excommunica- © 


tion. ‘There are no treatises in the whole work, 


however, which display gh a union of metaphy- 
sical acumen, original force, of intellect, and fasci- 
nating ingenuity, as those upon Metaphysics, Lo- 
gic, Colour, Moral Philosophy, Atonement, and 
Theology; which, during the progress of the 
work have been variously attributed to Wilson, 
Chalmers, and Mylne. It has now transpired that 
they are productions of the Rev. James Esdaile of 
Perth. No less than forty ministers, chiefly of the 
Kirk of Scotland, are among the coadjutors. 

The principal value of the work is owing to the 
labours of the celebrated editor. In these he has 
been largely assisted by such men as the following, 
each of whom has contributed, and some of them to 
a very greatextent: Berzelius of Sweden; Biot and 
Sismondi, of France; the Arch-duke of Modena; 
Prof. Oersted, of Denmark; the late James Watt; 
Prof. Macculloch of the University of London; J. 
G. Lockhart, Esq.; Prof. Leslie, Dr. Lardner, Sir 


J. F. W. Herschell, Sir Charles Giesecke, Prof. | 


Dunbar, and Prof. Babdage. A great number of 
articles upon biography, poetry and the fine arts, 
were furnished by the poet Campbell. We have 
been induced to mention this valuable work, in the 
belief that some of our readers who have not pa- 


tronised it during the uncertainty of its progress, 
may now be disposed to furnish themselves with 
complete copies. Itis but justice to the American 
publishers to say that they have greatly enhanced 
the value of the Encyclopedia by the additions 
which have been made upon topics connected with 
our country. A supplement of two volumes is an- 
nounced, which will bring down the history of 
science from the year 1810 to the present day. - 


First Monday in January 1833.—It will be re- 
collected by our readers that the first Monday in 
January of the coming year, was designated by the 
General Assembly as a day of Fasting and Prayer. 
In order to call the attention to an appointment so 
interesting and soimportant, we give the resolution 
of the Assembly as it was passed. 


** Resolved, That it be recommended to the min- 
isters and churches under the supervision of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, and the churches in corres- 

ondence with the same, to observe the First 
Monpay 1Nn Janvary, 1833, asa day of Fasting 
and Prayer, for the divine blessing on the minist 
of the Gospel throughout the world, for the revi- 
val of religion in the whole of Christendom, and 
for the entire success of those benevolent enter- 


prises which have for their object the world’s con- 
version to God. 


** Resolved, That other denominations of Chris- 


| tians in the United States, and the Christian church- 


es in all other countries, be and they hereby are af- 
fectionately, and with Christian salutations, invited 
to concur in the observance of the day above speci- 


fied.” 
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Episcopal Missionary Society.—We have just 
seen af of the proceedings of the Domesti¢ 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the Episcopal 
church at their late meeting in New Work, togeth- 
er with the Report of the Board of Directors. 
is an interesting document, indicating the increase 
of a Missionary. Spirit in that branch of the Re- 
deemer’s family with which it is connected, and 
recording labours which have been, and will, we 
trust, be hereafter still more greatly blessed. " 

The contributions for the year, amount to 
upwards of sixteen thousand dollars, exceeding 
those of the last by ‘tree thousand six hundred. 
Thesociety has under its care a station among the 
Indians at Green Bay, one in Greece, and sustains 
a number of preachers in destitute parts of the 
United States, 


We pay truth a very easy homage, when we. 


content ourselves with despising her adversaries. 

“The duty which we owe to her is of a more manly 
kind. It is to gird ourselves for the battle—to fit 
us for overcoming those adversaries whenever they 
shall dare to present themselves in array.—Dr. 
Brown. 


A weak judgment, and some vanity, and much 
pride, will hurry a man into as unwarrantable and 
and violent attempts, as the most unlimited and in- 


gatiable ambition. —C/arendon. 


~ 


Scripture doubtless has its difficulty: but we 
know at least, what and where it is. As for tradi- 
tion—what it is, how it is to be sought and where 
it is to be found; it has never yet been in the 
power of any man to explain, to the satisfaction of 
a reasonable inquirer. We are already in posses- 
sion of the former, if we can but expound it. We 
cannot say so much of the latter, which, like Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s dream, we have first to find, and 
then to interpret. —Camfpbell. 


Gleanings from French fafers.—The Romish 
Clergy of the grand duchy of Baden, of Wurtem- 
burg, of Bavaria, and of the two principalities of 
‘Hohenzollern have presented a splendid cup to M. 
Amand, doctor and professor of law at Freyburg, as 
token of thanks for the support given by him to 
their application for the abolition of celibacy. M. 
Sprisler, who was commissioned to make the pre- 
sent, was received with enthusiasm by the students 
of the University, who gave him a serenade, and 
saluted him with reiterated vivats, (Protestant 
de Geneve. )— Zhe Island of Cuba is divided into 
two dioceses, of which the principal points are 
Cuba and the Havanna. The revenues of the ca- 
nons vary from two to ten thousand dollars, accord- 
ing to the importance of their respective benefices. 
The archbishop resides at Cuba, and enjoys an in 
come of about eighteen thousand dollars. His dio- 
cese contains the cathedral, thirty-two parishes, 
aandnine vicarages. The bishop’s see is at Havanna. 
His revenues, according to M. de Humboldt may 
be reckoned at one hundred and fifteen thousand 
dollars. His diocese contains a cathedral, forty- 
four parishes, ten vicarages, and fifty-seven “ suc- 
cursales,” ‘The whole number of religious persons 
is as follows: six hundred and fifty-four priests, 
two hundred and forty-five monks, one hundred 
and sixteen nuns, The island has seven hundred 
and twenty-two thousand inhabitants. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Familiar Dialogues on the subject of Close Com- 
munion. By Anti-Delta. Philadelphia. pp. 47, 
duodecimo, 

- We understand that this pamphlet is intended 
as a reply tothe Baptist writer, who, in a small 

Tract recently published, assumes the name of 

Delta. We have read the *‘ Familiar Dialogues” 

with much pleasure. They exhibit a calm and 

Christian spirit, and combat with considerable in- 

genuity and successs, the objections to free com- 

munion, infant baptism, and baptism by affusion, 
or sprinkling, which are commonly urged by our 

Baptist brethren. We cordially recommend the 

work to our readers, as containing in small space, 

‘a popular defence of those views of Christian duty, 

relative to the divine ordinances of the New 

Testament, which are held in the Presbyterian 

church. 

Lay Missionary, or the way to do good. Bos- 
ton. Pierce & Parker, pp. 87. 

This interesting-little volume is designed to an- 
swer the question *‘In what way may Christians 
show the spirit of their Master in efforts for the 
conversion of the world?” It presents a delight- 
ful picture of Christian conduct in the various rela- 
tions of life, and by happy illustration exhibits the 
extent of the influence which they may exert. No 
one we believe will rise from its perusal unprofited. 


Presbyterian Preacher.—The December No. of 
this excellent periodical contains an interesting 
sermon by the Rev. Jamgs Hoge, D. D. of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on John xiv, 16.17. The subject is 
4* the grace of God in the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 


“Is 1 ELL, or ‘three serious and interesting 
questions to Wives and Mothers, by G. T. Bedell, 
D.D. Philadelphia, French and Perkins, 1833.” 

This is another of those valuable little works, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Bedell has lately furnished 
several to the Christian community. It is intend- 
ed to urge upon the attention of pious females, 
their peculiar advantages, as well as obligation to 
do good. On the subject of the remarkable dif- 
ference in the numbers whoembrace religion from 
the differént sexes, the Rev. author makes the fol- 
lowing very interesting observations, after remark- 
ing upog the reasons usually assigned, to account 
for thé fact. | 


*¢ These reasons are generally striking and in- 
teresting; but, to my mind, they have this radical 
defect—they attribute entirely too much to bodily 

nization, or to circumstances of a mere adven- 
titious character. They may have much to do, 
as among the subordinate agencies, connected with 
the interesting fact of which I am speaking, but 
the primary cause of this grand difference between 
yours and the other sex, as it regards the influence 
of religion, lies, Iam fully persuaded, far beyond 
them all; I now present you with that reason. 

** One writer has thus very beautifully, as well 
as modestly suggested the reason; to which how- 
ever, he does not give the prominence which I 
think its importance demands. ‘* Perhaps,” says 
he, ‘‘it is a merciful appointment of heaven, to 
keep alive the spirit of family religion.”? This, 
though but a part*of the subject, will lead at once 
to the great principle on which the fact is fouti§ed. 
¥F no other cause or source, than the all-wise and 
ail-merciful appointment of God, for purposes of 
amazing importanée, would I trace this infinite] 
interesting fact ; and thus while on the one hand, 
would pass.by with merited contempt, the sneer of 
the infidel, who attributes it to a comparative 
mental imbecility, I would equally pass by, as in- 
adequate, the amiable attempt to account for it on 
the scoré of superior organization, or to circum- 
stances of superior advantage. To adopt a Scrip- 
ture phrase, applied to a higher subject, ‘‘ it Is the 
Lord’s doing, and marfYellous in our eyes ;” 
and still more marvVellous, when we consider the 
purposes of inestimable value, for which it appears 
to have been soordered. I trust you will rme 
to carry out this reason a little.in detail. 


have acquired more liberty, more political rights, 


THE PRESBYTKRIAN. 


> 


** It is the special — of your sex to be the 
attractive centre of the domestic circle. It. is 


there, that you are accustomed to move in a pecu® 


liar sphere of usefulness and interest. When you 
were in the more lively days of youth, it was your 
province to engage the attention, by those graces, 
and virtues, and accomplishments, which give so 
much gratification to taste and sentiment. As you 
enter upon the more responsible duties of the mar- 
ried life, you become the attraction of those domestic 
scenes, which constitute the few spots of living 
green, in what would otherwise be the almost 
cheerless desolation of the desert of this world. 
When still more advanced, it becomes your high 
and responsible province, to instill into the minds 
of children, the earliest of their sentiments, and to 
be the pattern, on whose example their eyes of 
observation rest—earliest in the morning—contant- 
ly through the day, and latest at the might. And 
here is the mercy which marks the interesting fact 
I have been striving to illustrate. It appears to 
have pleased the all-wise and all-benefieent Author 
of our being, to hava provided that you, who are 
formed fora responsibility so high, and on whom it 
may, without hyperbole, be said, the destiny of so 
many immortal souls is dependent, should more 
largely receive the impressions of religion, and 
having received them, should cultivate them with 
a warmer affection, and a more intense and absorb- 
ing interest. It is the distinguishing grace of God, 


for urposes connected with the welfare of the 
world.’ 


e Lhe work is attractive in its external appear- 
ance, and its matter is characterized by a view of 
piety truly gratifying. We commend it to the se- 
rious attention of those, for whom it is designed. 


‘¢ A NARRATIVE, of four voyages, &c., by Capt. 
Benjamin Morell, Jr. New York, J. & J.“Harper, 
1832, vol. 8vo, pp. 500. . 

This work is among the first, if not the first of 
the respectable contributions of American Navi- 
gators, to the general stock of knowledge relative 
to the condition of man, Its author has traversed 
almost every sea, and visited every important 
place in the southern hemisphere, and with an eye 
ever watchful for interesting facts, and a happy 
talent in recording them, he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a most instructive volume. One thing has 
struck our eyein glancing hastily over the work, that 
it does not teem with those sneering and disreputable 
reports of the labours of missionaries, which charac- 
terize so many of the English publications of this 
kind. On the contrary, they are mentioned with the 
highest respect. Itis.a matter of sincere gratifi- 
cation to us, that the enterprising publishers are 
turning their attention to the preparation of such 
works as this, They could scarcely confer a 
higher favour upon the young, than to present to 
them, instead of the flood of novels, which now is- 
sue from the press, that kind of reading which, 
while it is equally attractive with the fictitious, is 
calculated to store the mind with useful informa- 
tion regarding the civil, moral, and social condi- 
tion of the human family. Capt. Morrell’s voy- 
ages is one of these. We have no doubt that it 
will find its way into every library in our country, 
and secure a perusal from many a ‘‘ fireside travel- 
ler” who desires an acquaintance with the world, 
without venturing the perils of the deep. We 
shall give hereafter some extracts from the vo- 
lume, which will be its best commendation. 


A Treatise on the Millennium ;—in which the pre- 
‘vailing theories on that subject are carefully ex- 
amined, and the true Scriptural doctrine attempt- 
ed to be elicited and established. By George 
Bush, author of Questions and Notes on Genesis 
and Exodus. New York: 3, & J. Harper.— 
pp. 277. 


** The main position of the volume, viz. that the 
Millennium of the Apocalypse is past, would con- 
vey to one who has not read the entire work, an 
erroneous impression of the author’s real object. 
It is no part of his design to impugn the belief of 
‘a coming a of light and glory’ to the church 
and the world. On the other hand, he considers 
the opening prospects of both far more bright and 
beatific than is usally conceived. By endeavoring 
to show that the Millennium strict/y so called, is 
past, he aims to remove that limitation of a thous- 
and years by which the prospective visions of Zion’s 
glory are ordinarily embarrassed. His views on 
this head may be gathered in part from his own 
words, p. 275: ** Discarding as a fond but falla- 
cious dream the idea of any particular period of a 
thousand years to be distinguished by unprece- 
dented prosperity, peace, and triumph to the 
church, and to be followed by a proportionably cala- 
mitous reverse, we are to look upon the page of 
prophecy as disclosing few other and brighter 
prospects to the eye of faith.” 

*“The work is not perhaps adapted to all classes 
of readers, as it makes a very considerable draft 
upon a close and assiduous attention; but it is in- 
trinsically a very interesting and instructive volume, 
particularly from its historical illustrations, and 
few persons will rise from its perusal without being 
ready to admit, thatif the writer’s premises be 
tenable, his conclusion is unavoidable; and more- 
over, that it will be far from an easy matter, to re- 
tute his premises. The book is written through- 
out in an elegant style, rising occasionally to true 
eloquence.”—. Y. Ods. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


There is nothing new in the papers relative to 
Europe. The last intelligence is but two days 
later than that in our paper of the 19th inst. 

Holland and Belgium.—The present posture of 
the affairs of Holland and Belgium appears to be, 
that the three allied powers have insisted on an 
evacuation by those countries of the fortresses 
which they occupied each in the other’s territory 
by the 2d of Nov. If they refused one or both, 
the fleet and armies of France and England will 
attempt to coerce them, 


Portugal—There had been hard fighting in Por- 
tugal. ‘he dates from Oporto are to the evening of 
Oct. 25th, and from Lisbon to the 18th. The Mi- 
guelites were repulsed with great loss in an attack 
on the Serra Convent, Oct. 14th. Don Miguel had 
himself proceeded to the neighbourhood of Oporto, 
in order to encourage the troops by his presence. 
A general assault was expected on the 26th. 


Turkey.—paRis, Nov. 2.--Letters from Alexan- 
dria announce that a forces have made 
themselves masters of Marash, Merdin, Caiseria, 
Adana and Tarsus, and are marching upon Sata- 
lias. An English frigate has sailed from Alexan- 
dria for Constantinople, with Envoys from the 
Pacha to treat with the Sultan. 

Marshal Gerard set out last night for the Army 
of the North, whither the Duke of Orleans will 
follow him in a few days. 

According to intelligence, of Sept. 28, from 
Alexandria, the Viceroy of Egypt has been nego- 
tiating with the Captain Pacha, a definitive arran- 
gement. It is stated that every thing is agreed 
upon, and that the Porte cedes to that Prince, 
Syria and the island of Cyprus. 

Ireland.—The enforcement of the iniquitous 
tythe system has caused the death of the Rev. 
George Houston, rector of Feighcullen. A _ po- 
lice camp had been established in his parish to aid 
in the collection of the tythes. This roused the 
population to the desperate act of killing the unfor- 
tunate incumbent. It is represented that the 
whole country is fast getting into an actual rebel- 
lion, and that no clergyman or any loyal-man will 
be able to remain in his house unless well protect- 
ed or strongly guarded. About Kildare, Athby, 
and Monasterden, parties about even in noon 
day, threatening destruction to those who have 
rented farms, if they will not abandon them, and 
there is well grounded fear that this spirit will 
pervade the whole country. 


State of France since the revolution of 1830.— 
More than two years have now elapsed and it is 
time ttt we had reaped some of the anticipated 
fruits of this revolution ; we ought before this to 


| 


.| does not regard the dissolution of the Union as the 


we ougfft to have witnessed some physical and 
moral improvement, and some progress in the 
kingdom of God—already many hopes should have 
been realiz@d ; but up to the present moment we 
have obtained nothing. on 

France is agitated and wretched. There reigns 
every where a profound distrust of the future. No 
calculation can be made of the course of affairs. 
The liberal laws which were expected, have not 
been granted, and the statute book remains, with 
few exceptions, the same as it was under the go- 
vernment of Charles X. The people, far from 
seeing their taxes diminished, have paid more 
taxes the last two years than they paid before. 
Commerce, instead of reviving, has been pros- 
trated, and drags heavily through obstacles of all 
kinds, The country has not acquired more weight 
and influence in Europe, notwithstanding the re- 
sumption of the tri-coloured flag. Writers have 
not published better works since the censorship 
has been suppressed, and religion has made little 
progress amidst the political troubles which absorb 
the public attention. 

If the leaders of the political parties had been 
Christians, they would have not promised to 
change at once, and as by enchantment, the faee 
of affairs; they would have told the French peo- 
ple that they must enlighten and amend them- 
selves if they would become peaceful and happy. 
And the people, if they had been properly edu- 
cated, and had possessed religious principle, would 
never have become the dupes of ambitious men; 
they would have perceived that what is necessary 
to prosperity is not new ministers or a new king, 
but good morals, economy, habit of order and fore- 
sight. But alas! neither the leaders nor people 
possessed religious principle, and hence one de- 
ceived and the others were deceived ; the most 
skillful were knaves, and the rest were dupes. 

What has been said, will suffice to illustrate 
what we assigned as the first cause of the disap- 
pointments which have followed the revolution, 
We have had anew king but he has done little or 
no better than his predecessor, because he has 
had to deal with the same infidel and corrupt peo- 
ple. We have had new ministers, but they have 
been fettered like their predecessors, and frustrat- 
ed in their good intentions, because they have had 
to struggle against the same spirit of intrigue, the 
same unruly passions and unbridled ambition, 

* * * * 


A second causé of our great national disappoint- 
ment, is that too much importance has been attach- 
ed to forms of government, laws, and ordinances. 
Doubtless it is important for a people to have good 
laws, and one form of government may be better 
than another for maintaining quiet in a country and 
for developing its industry, but still there is some- 
thing more efficacious for these purposes than 
wise laws and excellent constitutions, his some- 
thing is the Gospel, religion in the heart and the 
life. A good education, good morals must pre- 
cede good laws and liberal forms of government, or 
they will soon be trampled under foot, and become 
a dead letter. —Corresfi. of NM. Y. Obs. 


Miscellancous. 


LATEST FROM CHARLESTON. 


By an arrival at New York, Charleston papers 
have been received to the 15th inst. _ 

Up to the afternoon of the 15th (Saturday,) the 
President’s Proclamation had not reached Charles- 
ton, nor was any thing known there concerning it. 

The President’s Message, at the opening of 
Congress, had reached Charleston, and. was re- 
ceived by the Nullifiers with great satisfaction. 

Dr. Cooper has been acquitted of all the charges 
against him. 

The Senate of South Carolina, at the latest dates 
had not acted on the bill tor carrying into effect 
the decrees of Nullification, and there was said to 
be some prospect that the subject would be post- 
poned by that bocly until the uext session. If this 
is true, it is a,clear indication that there is already 
a powerful re-action of public sentiment in South 
Carolina, and that the violence of the Nullifiers is 
defeating their plans. | 

A correspondent of the Charleston City Gazette 
writes from Columbia, under date of the 12th inst. : 
‘¢ Nullification is evidently frightened at its own 
raw head, and a very great a re-action in the pub- 
lic mind is said to be taking place.” 

The Union Convention were in session at Co- 
lumbia, and had evinced a strong determination 
to support the Union and the laws, but what par- 
ticular course they would pursue was not known. 
“he Hon, John C. Calhoun, Vice President of the 
United States, was on the 11th inst. elected to the 
Senate of the United States, by the Legislature of 
South Carolina. 3 
The electoral votes ot South Carolina, were given 
to John Floyd, of Virginia, for President; and Hen- 
ry Lee, of Boston, for Vice President. 

The Hon. Robert Y. Hayne had been elected by 
the Legislature to succeed Mr. Hamilton as Go- 
vernor of the State, and on the 11th inst. he took 
the oaths of office, and delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress. Theaddress is generally in the tone of the 
Nullification documents, but there are some pas- 
sages that seem to indicate, that the Nullifiers feel 
that their conduct has been hasty and rash, and that 
some of the party are not yet ripe for rebellion. 
The following are extracts. 

IfSouth Carolina is not relieved either by a satis- 
factory adjustment of the ‘Tariff, or 6y a general 
convention of all the States, she has declared be- 
fore God and Man that she will maintain the posi- 
tion she has assumed, nor will she change it till her 
wrongs are redressed, or until some mode is point- 
ed out that will relieve her of her burthens. She 
is anxiously desirous of peace; she has no wish to 
dissolve the political bonds that connect her with 
the other States, but with Thomas Jefferson she 


greatest of evils, She regards one as greater, viz. 

submission to a government of unlimited powers. 

She has regarded the present ‘Tariff as the settled 

policy of the government, but if deceived she is wil- 

ling to be undeceived. 
* * * * 

** God grant that all our councils may at all times 
governed by wisdom and patriotism, and that our 
efforts in the cause of our country may be crowned 
with success. But if, in the purposes of an inscru- 
table God, it shall be so ordered that we are to be sa- 
sailed from abroad and deserted at home, \et us re- 
solve that we will give no cause of ‘exultation to 
our enemies, We will, through weal and through 
wo, through evil report as well as through good re- 
portygo for Carolina, 


Ordination and Installation. —Rev. J. Trumbull 
Backus was ordained and installed Pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Schenectady, by the Pres- 
bvtery of Albany, on the evening of Thursday, the 
6th inst. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Campbell, of Al- 
bany. Charge to the pastor by Rev. Mr. Cheever, 
of Stillwater. Charge to the people by Rev. James 
Wood, of Amsterdam.—Jour. and Teleg. 


Installation. —The Rev. Abraham Messler (late 
of Pompton Plains, N. J.) was installed as pastor of 
the church in Somerville N. J. by the Classis of 
New Brunswick, on Sunday the 4th inst. | 

The Rev. Samuel B. Howe, D. D. of New Bruns- 
wick, preached the sermon, from Philippians, i, 21. 


_ Ordination.—On the 25th of November, 1852, 
by the New York Congregational Association, the 
Rev. J. Jenkins was set apart to the holy work of 
the Christian ministry, as pastor over the Welch 
Congregational church, Mulberry street, jn the 
city of New York. 


Ordination.—On the 21st of November last, the 
Rev. James Knox was ordained to the work of the 
Gospel ministry by the Presbytery of N. Castle, 
and installed pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
New Castle, Del. In thisservice, the Rev. E. W. 
Gilbert, preached the sermon.—Pahiladelphian. 


/Inecdote.—A young man came to this crowded 
city fresh from the tranquil influence of paternal 
piety, and cherishing a real reverence for that re- 
ligion which he had seen exemplified so holily and 
attractively in his home. He was thrown by the 
hand of Providence, to develope and form his 
strength of character, among those whose avowed 
destitution of principle in this matter, presented 
him unceasing conflict. He heard the Bible deri. 
ded, its ordinances reviled, and its ministers laugh- 
edtoscorn. But he’was silent in its defence, for 
it was easier to yield than it was tocontend. He saw 
the Sabbath profaned, and the house of insulted. 
And he gradually gave up his devotion in the sanc- 
tuary, and then his decorum, and finally his very 
attendance, for he could not face the sneerfs of the 
ungodly, and it twas easier, again, to yield ‘than it 


its {F whom he had no respect at the very time 
that he submitted to them, he soon also assumed 
the principles by which they were governed. He 
learned to ridicule the very habits of devotion 
which had marked himself; to deride the religion 
that he had thought his honour; and to proclaim 
the falsehood of the Bible, that had been the guar- 
dian and comfort of his father’s house. And he 
will return the parents who have watched over 
him and prayed for him, a scoffing unbeliever— 
the anguish of their souls—the ‘‘snarper than a 
serpeat’s tooth” to their bosoms, not because he 
has studied and investigated, and formed his own 
deliberate conclusions, but because, camelion like, it 
was easier ignominiously to adopt the opinions of 
those for whom he had no regard, than to exhibit 
that strength which in the victory of personal inde- 
pendence, would have been his glory.— ev, Mr. 
Tyng’s Sermon, 


Tuesday next (to-morrow) will be observed by 
all the churches in this borough, as a day of fast- 
ing, humiliation and prayer, in reference to the pre- 
sent state of te health of our citizens, and to implore 
the great Head of the Church that an epidemic 
visitation of the Cholera be averted from our bor- 
ders,—-Carlisle Expos. 


The Health of our Borough.—For some months 
past the Varioloid has been prevalent in this town, 
attacking a great many individuals, and proving 
mortal to but few. Within the last two weeks, it 
appears to have become more fatal, and several 
persons have died of it, and others are dangerously 
ill. In addition to the small Pox, a number of per- 
sons have been attacked within a short time with a 
disease resembling, in some closely, and in others 
remotely, the Cholera. Of this, severa] have died 
after a few hours attack. . Others recover. It is 
the decided belief of many of our physicians that 
the disease is cholera, No excitement prevails 


amongst us.—Jdid. * 


The Seamen’s Friend Society of Philadelphia 
held their Annual Meeting last evening, December 
18, in the Fifth Presbyterian Church. The exer- 
cises were introduced with prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Skinner; Rev. Mr. Dashiell, of the Mariner’s 
Church, read the Annual Report, and a crowded 
assemblage were addressed with great interest 
and effect by the Rev. Messrs. Breckenridge and 
Cookman, of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Mr, Pat- 
ton, of New York. Concluded with the fine Ode, 
‘¢From Greenland’s Icy Mountain.”—Benediction 
—Collection $81.—U. S. Gaz. 


Release of Mr. Torrey at Buenos Ayres.—The 
friends of the Rev. William Vorrey, who our 
readers will recollect, was imprisoned at Buenos 
Ayres for marrying a Protestant to a Catholic, (as 
were all the parties concerned, ) has been released. 
A letter from Mr. Torrey toa friend in this city, 
dated Buenos Avres 13th Oct, savs, ‘* After three 
months imprisonment, the Governor has ordered 
us to be set at libertv, and proceedings stopped. 
Our lawyer has got the business into such a train 
that the authorities had no wish for a fudiic trial, 
and that on our appeal must have been public. I 
will send you a more particular account hereafter. 
At present I have ‘only time to say, that had this 
affair occurred during Colonel Forbes’ life-time, 
or when any body had been disposed to attend to it, 
the whole business, instead of occupying three 
months, would have bere terminated in as many 
days. I found my congregation and Sabbath School 
much scattered, but hope throngh the favour of 
Providence to reunite them. I got about sixty 
children together last Sabbath, and gave them 
their rewards, To-morrow I shall be able to 
judge better in regard to the congregation”,—V, 
Y. Jour. of Com, 


Handel, late in life, like the two great poets, 
Homer and Milton, was afflicted with blindness, 
and nothine could be more affecting than to see 
this venerable musician, upwards of seventy, led 
forward to the front of the stage, to make an obei- 
sance to the — which he had for so many 
years charmed and instructed. When Samson 
was performed, and Beard sang with feeling the 
words, 

i sun, 
All'dark amd the blaze of noon,” 
the association of ideas, and the view of the sight- 
less musician, affected every body to tears, 


Scanty Salaries. —The poor Icelanders pay great 
attention to the means of religion. They havea 
set of the most pious and devoted ministers the 
world has seen: but they are poorly paid. The 
richest living on the island does not amount to 
more than two hundred dollars a year: many only 
twenty-five or thirty, and some only five dollars, 


_ Coal Trade.+-The amount of coal exported from 
Schuylkill county alone, during the present sea- 
son, up to Friday last, says the Reading Chronicle, 
was 200,644 tons, This amount of coal produced 
upwards of one million of dollars, nearly the whole 
of which was carried back to that county, either in 
money or goods, | 


Georgia and the Missionaries—The following is 
the Message Governor Lumpkin to the Georgia 
Legislature, in reference to a notice communica- 
ted to him by the counsel of Messrs. Worcester and 
Buttler. 

‘¢T submit to the General Assembly copies of 
notices signed ‘ Flihu W. Chester, as Counsel for 
Samuel A. Worcester and Elizur Butler,’ inform- 
ing me of an intended application to the Supreme 
Court, on the 2d day of February, 1833, when said 
Court will be moved to issue further process, to 
carry into effect its former judgments and decrees, 
rendered in certain cases, wherein the said Samuel 
A. Worcester and Elizur Butler are considered 
Plaintiffs in Error vs. the State of Georgia Defen- 
dant in Error, 

‘sWithout further remark upon this subject, I 
renew tothe Legislature the assurance of my un- 
shaken determination to disregard all unconstita- 
tional requisitions, appertaining to the cases under 
consideration, or of any other character or origin 
whatever, which may be calculated to overturn 
the unquestionable rights and jurisdiction of the 
State. WILson LumpPkKIN.” 


Meeting House destroyed by fire—The meeting 
house of the third Congregational Society in Be- 
verly, (Mass. ).was entirely destroyed on Saturday 
night last by fire. When the fire was first disco- 
vered, it had broken out in two distinct places, and 
no doubt is entertained that it was the work of an 
incendiary. A reward of $500 has been offered 
for the apprehension of the perpetrator, but no clue 
has yet been found likely to lead to a detection, 


Installation.—Rev. Liecester A. Sawyer was in- 
stalled over the Presbyterian church in Martins- 
burg, N. Y., on the 12th of October. Sermon by 
Rev. Mr. Boardman, of Watertown. 


Seizure of Gunfowder.—On Wendesday after- 
noon the Wardens of the Second Ward seized fifty 
seven kegs and one case of ball cartridges, which 
were on board the brig York bound for Char'eston. 
The seizure was made under the act for the pre- 
vention of fires in the City of New York,.—™ Y. 
Courier, 


Faneuil Hall Meeting.—A meeting was called 
last Monday to respond to the President’s procla- 
mation. Hon, Charles Welles presided, The Hall 
wascrowded. A number of resolutions were offer- 
ed, and the assembly addressed by the Hon. Daniel 
Webster, Hon. H. G. Otis, and others. The re- 
solutions were adopted by a unanimous vote. There 
seerhed to be but one voice among the citizens—all 
being determined to support the President in the 
present interesting and important crisis, 


Chaplains to Congress.—The Rev. C. Constan- 
tine Pise, D. D. a of the Roman Catho- 
lic persuagjon, was on Tuesday, elected Chaplain 
to Congress, on the part of the Senate, for the pre- 
sent Session, 

On Wednesday, the Rev. William Hammett, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was elected 
Chaplain to the House of Representatives, 


The Cholera at South Boston.—This disease has 
recently broken out in the House of Industry, or 
Alms House at South Boston, and is still finding 
there daily victims. Dr. Howard the physician 
of that establishment, to the Editor, will afford the 
best information respecting the extent and fatality 
of the disease. — Medical Intell. ‘ 


Mississiifni.—The Presbyterian compos- 


was to conquer. While he thus adopted the hab- 


Sa of the Presbyterian ministers of the States of 


recently at Clinton, (Miss.) passed the fétlowing 
resolution, with its preamblé? 

** Although this synod is gratified to learn that 
certain civil disabilities under which a part of its 
ministers were laid by the Constitution of the State 
= Mississippi, have been lately removed—neverthe- 


ess, 
** Resolved, Thatthe Synod have hitherto deem- 
ed, and now deem it highly inexpedient for its min- 
istefs to seek or accept civil office.” 


Massachussetts Bafitists.—In this state, Baptists 
are rising fast, in numbers and enterprise. Only 
a few years since, and the Baptist denomination 
did not much exeeed 12,000 communicants ; and 
now it approaches 20,000.—Christian Watchman, 


Missionary Spirit of English Bapftisis.—In the 
London Baptist Miscellany for August, 1832, we 
find the following generous amounts were received 
bv the treasurer of the London Baptist Missionary 
Society, in only months, viz: from May 20 to July 
20. In contributions, exclusive of individual sub- 
scriptions, $8,546 67. In legacies, $1,296 77, In 
donations, $614 36. Making the liberal aggregate 
of $10,458 80. | 


Land Communication to China.—According to 
accounts from Moscow, the proprietors of the dili- 
gences and wagons in that city, intend to extend 
their communications to Warsaw, and in the course 
of next year, to the governments of Tamboff, Ka- 
san, Peren, Tobolsk, Irkutz, Jakurtsk, to Kiacta, | 
on the frontiers of China. ‘Thus there will be di- 
rect communication by land from the frontiers of 
China to Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, and per- 
haps to Paris, with which view M. Moller, the 
head of. the Moscow establishment, intends to treat 
with the Messageries of Paris. — German Papier. 


$400 Premium.—We learn from the Philadel- 
phia papers, that the directors of the Girard trust 
offer a premium of $400, or a piece of plate of that 
value, to the author of a system of instruction and 
government for the Girard College, which may be 
adopted by that body. Candidates for the premi- 
um are requested to transmit their essays sealed 
and direc'ed to the Committee, who will open them 
on the first of January, 1854, 


Thanksgiving.—The Executive of Michigan 
has appointed Thursday the 27th of this month to 
be observed as a day of general thanksgiving and 
prayer throughout the Territory. 


Intemperance in New Yo#k.—The Grand Jury, 
of the city and county of New York*having dispos- 
ed of the business before them, and upon a careful 
review of the causes which led to the crimes that 
have come under their inspection, ave obliged to 
adopt the conclusion that they ##@ mainly two, 
viz. Ignorance and Intemperance. A large pro- 
portion of the accused were unable to write their 
names, or did so in a manner scarcely legible, 
—— clearly that ignorance and crime are near- 
ly allied. 

But it is intemperance that we regard as the 
great fountain that feedg crime, and exceeds all 
other influences in fitting men for deeds of vio- 
lence. We have traced nearly every assault and 


away th r man’s curse—to reform his cottage, 
and te meke that place, which had hitherto been 
the greatest hell, a lite heaven. He proceeded 
to show that intemperance was the prolific source 
of vice—of poverty—of misery—of disease—of 
remature death. He read some forcible remarks 
rom the writings of Mr. Wesley, who, he sid, 
might be regarded as the founder of Tenperance 
Societies, having protested in his rules against the 
use of ardent spirits. He concluded by calling 
upon them as patriots, as philanthropists, as Chris- 
tians, as lovers of God and of their neighUours, to 
unite with them in this endeavour to check so Cotn- 
an evil, S. @hompson, Esq., froni 
Jarlington, acknowledged himself under an obli- 
gation of gratitude to Temperance societies. He 
had been saved frem the vortex of intemperance, 
by carefully reading its tracts and joining the so- 
ciety. He cautioned parents against inducing the 
love of ardent spirits in their children, as also 
the audience in general against the mistaken no-| 
tion that strong drink is conducive to health and 
strength. He then referred to the Society at Dar- 
lington, with which he was connected, in which he 
said there were 555 members, out of a population 
of 10,000. ‘hanks were then voted to the Chair- 
man ; and the meeting, which was numerous and 
respectable, separated.—Lond, Christ. Adv. 


‘man’s hiipoor but their only wish was to take 


Board of Missions. 


Collections made for the Board of Missions, 
within the bounds of the Newcastle Presbytery, 
by the Rev. W. F. Houston, in the vear com- 
mencing Sth Dec. 1831, and ending Sth Dec. 1832. 
Part of the annexed sums have been formerly ac- 
knowledged in the Treasurer’s accounts ; but, for 
the satisfaction of the churches, the total amount 
in each congregation, is now published, 


Columbia, $82.00 Head of Christi- 
Donegal, 54.75 ana and White 
Marietta, 26.00 Clay Creek, $59.27 
Slate Ridge, 20.50 Forks of Brandy- © 
Chanceford, 34.25 wine, 71.00 
Charlestown, 13.75 Pencader, 32.51 
Upper Octoraro, 15.50 St. George’s, 26.53 
Lower W. Not- Red Clay Creek, 20.00 

tingham, 67.00 Christiana, 4.25 
Churchville, 57.00 Pequa, 4.50 
New London and Centre, 6.90 

Rock, 70.37 Union, 22.25 
Fagg’s Manor, 36.20 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE. 


By.request of the Managers of the Philad+Iphia Institute, a sere 
mon wil: be delivered on Sunday evening next, in the Tenth Pree- 
byterian Church, corner of Walnut and 12th streets, by the Rev. 
Dr. McAuley, to the Young Men of the Institute, at 7 o’eclock. The 
Young Men of this city, generally, are invited to attend. ‘The 
whole of the lower part of the Church will be reserved for them. 

MATTHEW L. BEVAN, 

SAMUEL RICHARDS, 

MATTHEW NEWKIRK, 

A. G COFFIN, 

ROBERT EARP, 

DR. L. P. GEBHARD. 

Committee of Arrangement. 


MARRIED 


battery case to the influence of ardent spirit. 

The Grand Jury ascribe gambling also to the 
same principal cause; and they express their con- 
viction that if the use of ardent spirits as a drink 
were banished from the community, three quar- 
ters of the crime and pauperism of the city would 
be prevented, as well as an immense amount of 
misery which does not now come under cognizance 
of the law. 


*¢It is our solemn impression that the time has 
now arrived, when our public authorities should no 
longer sanction the evil complained of, by granting 
licence for the purpose of vending ardent spirit, 
thereby legalizing a traffic at the expense of our 
moral, intellectual and physical power, Should the 
system of granting licenses be abolished, it is be- 
lieved that it would greatly hasten the period 
when the traffic in the artigle would be abandoned 
by every citizen who has a character to sustain, 
and none but the worthless and abandoned would 
be found engaged in this business, and they (when 
unsupported by a more respectable class of citi- 
zens) would be compelled by the moral power of 
the law to desist whenever the community wills 
it."— Report of Grand Jury. 


Eighty-three cases of confirmed drunkenness 
were this week brought before.the police for pun- 
ishment it being ascertained that three-fourths at 
least, of all the crimes that are perpetrated in the 
city, owe their origin to this demoralizing cause. — 
Adv, & Jour, 


_ Cholera.—In Albany, N. Y. a careful examina- 
tion has been made, by respectable gentlemen, into 
the cases of those who have died of the cholera in 
that city, during the past season, over sixteen years 
ofage. The result has been examined in detail by 
nine physicians, members of the Medical Staff at- 
tached to the Board of Health in that city, —(aii who 
belong to it, except two, who were at that time ab- 
sent, )—and published at their request, under the 
signature ot the Chancellor of the State, and the 
five distinguished gentlemen who compose the E:x- 
ecutive Committee of the New York State Tem- 
perance Society, and is as follows:—Number of 
deaths, 336; viz: intemperate, 140; free drink- 
ers, 55; moderate drinkers, mostly habitual, 
131; strictly temperate, who drank no ardent 
spirit, 5; members of Temperance Societies, 
2;—and when it is recollected that of more than 
5000 members of Temperance Societies in the 
city of Albany, only 2, not one in 2500, have 
fallen by that disease which has spread sackcloth 
over the nations, and has cut off more than one in 
50 of the inhabitants of that city, we cannot but feel 
assured that the universal dissemination of these 
facts, and such as are contained in our Reports, 
would save multitudes of our countrymen from an 
untimely grave.—Amer. Tem, Soc. 


Messrs. Allen & Ticknor, of Boston, announce 
their intention of republishing the series of Black- 
wood’s and the New Monthly Mazagine, commen- 
cing with the ensuing January numbers. They 
state that they can afford doth of the American re- 
prints at less than ove of them will cost taken di- 
rect from England. Both will be afforded here at 
ten dollars, or, if taken separately, six will be 
charged for Blackwood, and five for Bulwer’s New 
Monthly. 


A ty of young men has been formed in the 
city of Richmond, with the design of promoting 
the following objects:—1. To establish an ex- 
change, which, besides the usual mercantile uses 
of such an institution, shall be a place of resort and 
communication for gentlemen engaged in intellec- 
tual and moral pursuits, This isto be open to all 
persons of good character, whether members of 
‘the society or not. 2. They propose to establish 
a library and reading-room, which will be open to 
subscribers at eight dollars yearly,and tothe stock- 
holders of the institution. 3. A periodical paper is 
projected, to be devoted exclusively to morals and 
literature. 4. A lecture room completes the plan. 
Provision will be made for public lectures on useful 
subjects by competent teachers, 


Sandwich Islanders.—-Five natives of the Sand- 
wich Islands arrived at Salem in the Charles 
Dogget, from Manlila—they were attached to the 
brig Niagara, while trading in the Pacific, and are 
hardy robust men. 


The English Baptist Society for Ireland, insti- 
tuted in London in 1814, supports at the present 
time ninety-one week-day schools, containing up- 
wards of ten thousand poor children, principally of 
Roman Catholic famllies; fifteen schools for adults, 
averaging seven hundred in attendance; ten itine- 
rant ministers, and fifty Scripture readers. More 
than one hundred thousand children and adults 
have been taught to read the Bible under the direc- 
tion of this society. Its average annual expendi- 
ture is £3000 sterling. The Rev. Stephen Davis, 
of Clonmel, in Ireland, has recently collected for 
the Society in Boston, Albany, Utica, New-York, 


and several other places, $2,889. He is now in 
Philadelphia. 
Temperance in England—Sunderland Temhfer- 
ance Society. —A meeting of this Society was held 
in the Parochial School, Vine street, on the 12th 
inst., the Rev. R. Gray, Réttor of Sunderland, in 
the chair. After an impressive address from the 
Chairman, Mr. S. Watson read the Treasurer’s 
account, from which it appeared that the Societ 
was in a prosperous condition. Mr. W, Pollard, 
from Manchester, addressed the assembly at some 
length on the use, the means, the 


Mississippi, South Alabama, and ‘Louisiana, held | been 


ct, and 
the success of Temperance Societies. ‘They had 
charged with a design to take away the poor 


20 
‘Mackerel per baarel, No. 6 50 


On Wednesday the 12th inst. by the Rev. William J, Gibson, of 
Philadelphia, Mr, George Cook to Miss Jane Walker, both of 
Montgomery coutity, Pa. ° 


PRICES CUBRENT. 
Wheat Flour perbbl. § 525 (|B barrel 10 25 
Rye Flour do. 3 62 || Pork per barrel 13 50 
W heat per bushel 110 ||Hams per pound 10 
80 || Flax per pound 15 
eat brown Stu 52 || Bacon per pound a 
Rye brown Stuff 66 || Peas 
Corn Meal per hhd 15 00 || Beans per bushel 112 
Corn Meal per bushel 75 ||Buckwheat Seed perbushel 50 
Corn per bushel 75 }|Sugar, N.O. perhund. 7 @ 7 78 
Clover Seed per bsh] 5 50@6 00 ||Sole Leather per pound 22028 
Flax Seed per bushel 165 || Upper, finished, per side .% 295 
Feathers per pound $9 a 40 ||Calf Skins per dozen 25 a 30 00 
Herd Seed per bushel 25 ||Cordevan per dozen 16 00a 20 00 
Timothy Seed per bushel 5 00 || Linseed Oil, per gallon 96 
Barley per bushel 90 || Iron, hammered, per ton 75 4 85 
Oats per bushel $7 rolled do. 85 a87h 
Summer Oil per gallon 1 00 Pig No.1 do. 4544600 
Winter Oil per gallon 125 Pig No.2 do. 30435 00 
Cotton per pound 10 a13 Pig No.3 do. 2743000 
Plaister per ton 475 Hollow ware,do. . 7500 
Hops per lb.—first sort 27 @ 28 ||Band Iron, rton 10500 
Dried Peaches per bushel 225 ||Hvop do. 0. 120 @ 140 00 
Dried Apples per bushel 200 ||Sheet Iron do. 155 a 160 00 
Butter per pound 18 || American Steel, do, 105 00 


Lard per pound 12} 


English Cast Steel per Ib. 19 
do. Blistered 15 
[Sat. Cour. 


Eggs per dozen 


SPLENDID ANNUALS FOR 1883. 


HE AMULET ; a Christian and Literary Remembrancer, 
edited by S.C. Hall, with 12 engravings. The Friend. 
ship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath, a Christmas and New 
Year’s Present, with 12 engravings. The Religious Souvenir; a 
Christmas, New Years and Birth Day Present, edited by G. T. 
Bedell, D. D. rector of Saint Andrew's church, Philadelphia. 
The Forg: t-Me-Not; a Christmas, Ncw Years and Birth Day Pre- 
sent, edited by F. Shoberl. ‘The Token and Atlantic Souvenir; a 
Christmas and New Years Present, edited by 8. Goodrich. The 
Pearl, or Affection’s Gift; by T. T. Ash, Philada. 
Witb a large assortment of elegantly bound Buoks, suitable for 
Christmas and New Years Presents. For sale b 
WHETHAM & D’HART, 


22 south Fourth street. 


NEW BOOKS. ‘ 
A TREATISE on the Milicnnium, by George Rush, A. M, 
Depping’s Evening Entertuuments, a new edition, 
larged and 1mproved with 20 engravings, 1 vol. Works of Maria 
Edgeworth, Ist and 2d volume, Calmet’s Dictionary, (Loudon 
and American editions.) For sale by 


WHETHAM & D’HART, 
22 south Fourth street. 


Education Annual. 


UBLISHED and for sale by RUSSELL & MAR'TIEN, 
No. 9 George street, and at the principal Bookstores in 


ANNUAL 
OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF THE PRESBYTEKIAN CHURCH, 


EDITED BY THE 


Rev. Joun BRECKINRIDGE, Cor. Secretary. 


This work contains articles from the Rev. Dr. Alexander, Rev. 
Dr. Miller, Rev. Dr. Green, Rev. Dr. Spring, and several other 
distinguished writers. It is embellished with likenesses of Drs, 
Alexander, Miller, Green, and the late Rev. S. Larned. 


Monrose’s System of Writing, 


Gy loan beauty of characters, elegance, and rapidity to 

an unsurpassable degree. Its elementary parts are so easy 
and effective, as to impart infallibly in a few hours a thorough re- 
formed hand, even to the mast hopeless writer. 


A. Monrose ges himself to complete every one b 


this sys- 


will only accept his terms after this desirable object is a 
TERMS per course of twenty-four hours, $6, 
Numerous improvements of pupils, all of this city, (many of 

whom were completed in six hours!!) together with specimens of 

his own writing, may be seen at 43 Spruce street, 
Ornamental writing taught and executed, 
Those who enter his classes of 


FRENCH, 


(A. M’s native tongue,) taughtona plan which, for ite astonishin 
rapidity in imparting the two great points, of speaking and wri- 
ting the French correcily, has been adopted by the first Acade- 
mies in France, may attend his writing course free of any charge. 
C7 After the first quarter, pupils have free admittance to a 
weekly re-union, having for its ohject the promotion of conversa- 
tion; an advantage offered by few French teachers. | 
TERMS § 10 per thirty-six lessons, or $8 to his writing pupils, 
Private tuition a in both branches at home terms. 
As the classes fur ladies and gentlemen are held separate in 
both branches, from 5 A. M, till 10 P. M., and will at no time cun- 
tain more than six to-eight pupils, early application is suggested, 


to secure the most suitable hours, 
| A. MONROSE. 


We, the wnbeotianes have seen such evidence of Mr. Monro#e’s 
competency as a “ ‘eacher, and of the efficiency of his Systems of 
Writing and French, that we feel warranted in recommending bim 
to those who desire instruction in these branches of education. 
B. W. Richards, James Montgomery, 
Roberts Vaux, David Paul Brown, 
arles Inge J. Vau onsul, 
Philadelphia, July 2, 1832, ) igi 
No. 129 Spruce street. 


New Temperance Store. 


HE Subscribers inform their friends and customers 
that they have just received 17 Chests of superior 

fresh YOUNG HYSON anti GUNPOWDER TEA. 
They have also SOUCHONG, POWCHONG and PEC- 
CO TEAS of the very best kind. Also, old hrown JAVA 
and LIBERIA and other COFFEE. TABLE SALT in 
boxes, a good and convenient article for family use. Platt’s 
Somiegeee, pine apple, brick and round Chevse, new and 
old. Goshen Cheese, three years old in perfect order, 
Sap Sago and Dutch Cheese. Five hundred loaves New 
Orleans Refined Sugar oi different qualities, some of which 
is superior to any thing of the kind we have ever seen. at 
reduced prices. Sugar for prese.ving. Kitchen’s p 
pared Cocoa. Baker's Spanish Chocolatepnearly equal to 
the best imported Spanish, price 25cts. Colrtandte 
Mustard, superior to the best English. French do. Olives 
by the quart, in jars or bottles. ‘Pickles and Sauces. Vir- 
nia, Burlington and Oho Hams. Dutch Herring, &c. 
Re. Pure Cider VINEGAR, for pickling, received from 


a Jersey farmer. 
Baldwin & Colton, 
2444 Market street, above 7th, south side, 
and at the old stand Second and Dock str. 
N.B. Goods seut te any part of the city, free of ex- 
pense. Oct. 10. 


PSALMS & HYMNS. 


PPROVED by the General Aseembly of Presbyterian 
A Church, ond for sale by siesta 


SOLOMON ALLEN, 


May 25—wifif No, 117 Chesnut street, 


tem, (his own,) in a bold, rapid, pleasing and elegant hand, and 
ttained. 
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that.no subject was ever found so inexhausti- 
bly iptereting as the present. 


Relative to 


1819, and which after having“passed through 

four editigns in that country has recently been re- 

_ “printed in this. The design of the writer, whose 
-> ‘name, now attached to the work, is not unknown in 
- the literary world, aypears to be to show the ab- 


' @ivine Revelation, by the application of the princi- 
ples upon which. they have 


- axioms of Mr. Hume, he has shown that if they be 


' performed the actiofis ascribed to him! He has 
' thus, by showing that these principles prove too 


~ jine of the course of thought. 


| dent, and military skill, he observes:— 


_ Indeed implied by the very nature of their dis- 


“flaws in that evidence overlooked? Experience 


cus, when firat™ 


C@#rnicus, that the being tried, 


~ will often, at the very moment when they are 


is customed to see taken for 


three following are among the most important 


ourselves in the condition of the Hindoos, who 


_ thing at all. 


several adverse‘political parties, of which the | 


Nafioleon Buonaparte. By Richard 
Whately, D. D. Cambridge, 1832. 


| Thisis the title of a pamphlet which was first 
published: anonymously in Enghand inthe year 


surdity of the reasoning, by which Hume and his 
followers have attempted to disprove the facts of 


proceeded to other 
cases, He has accordingly chosen the character 
and history of Napoleon, and reasoning upon the 


true, it may well nigh be. demonstrated that that 
great character never existed; or if he did, never 


much and unsettle all evidence, overthrown them 
most incontrovertibly. 7 

_ ‘The spirit and the force of his style, the point of 
his satire, and the light thrown by the whole dis- 
cussion on the nature of evidence, have induced us 
to lay before our readers some extracts from this 
interesting pamphlet, which will present an out- 


After mentioning in the commencement the dif- 
ference of opinion relative to Napoleon’s native ta- 


‘¢In the midst of these controversies, the 
preliminary question, concerning the existence 
of this extraordinary personage, seems never 
to have occurred to any one as a matter of 
doubt; and to show even the smallest hesita- 
tion in admitting it, would probably be regard- 
ed as an excess of scepticism; on the ground 
that this point hasalways been taken for 

nted by the disputants on all sides, being 


utes. 
. “But is it in fact found that undisputed 
points are always such as have been the*most 
carefully examined as to the evidence on which 
they rest? that facts or principles which are 
taken for granted, without controversy, as the 
common basis of opposite opinions, are always 
themselves established on sufficient grounds ? 
On the contrary, is not any such fundamental 
point, from the very circumstance of its being 
taken for granted agence, and the atteftion 
drawn off to some other question, likely to be 
admitted on insufficient evidence, and the 


will teach us that such fnstances‘often occur.” 

“Tt was obj to the system of Coperni- 
ought forward, that if the 
earth turned on its axis as he represented, a 
stone dropped from the summit of a tower 
would not fall at the foot of it but at a great 
distance to the west; in the same manner as a 
stone dropped from the mast-head of a ship in 
full sail, does not fall at the foot of the mast 
but towards the stern. To this it was answer- 

, that a stone, being a part of the earth, 
obeys the same laws, and moves with it, whereas 
it is no part of the ship; of which consequent- 
ly its motion is independent. This solution 
was admitted by sume, but opposed by others; 
and the controversy went on with spirit; nor 
was it till one hundred years after the death of 


it was ascertained that the stone thus dropped. 
er head of the mast, does fall at the foot 
it! 

Let it be observed, T am not now 
pugning any one particular point; but merely 
showing generally, that haat ie unquestioned is 
not necessarily unquestionable; since men 


accurately sifting the evidence of some dispu- 
ted point, admit hastily, and on the most in- 
sufficient grounds, what they have been ac- 
ranted. 
_ ** The celebrated Hume has pointed out also 
readiness with which men believe, on very 
slight evidence,-any story that pleases their 
imagination by its admirable and marvellous 
character. Such hasty credulity, however, as 
he welk remarks, is utterly unworthy of a 
philosophical mind; which should rather sus- 
pend its judgment the more, in proportion to 
the gtrangeness of the account; and yield to 
none but the most detisive and unimpeachable 
proofs. 
- Let it then be allowed us, as is surely rea- 
sonable, just to inquire, with respect to the 
peg nsw story I have been speaking of, 
on what evidence we believe it. We shall be 
told that it is notorious ; i.e. in plain English, 
it is very much talked about.”” * * * 


“Let us however endeavour to trace up 
some of this hear-say evidence as far towards 
its source as we are able. Must persons would 
refer to the newspapers as the authority from 
which their knowledge on the subject was de- 
rived; so that, generally speaking, we may say, 
it is on the testimony of the newspapers that 
men believe in the existence and exploits of 
Napoleon Buonaparte.” * * * * 


‘¢ Let us if possible divest ourselves of this 
superstitious veneration fur every thing that 
appears “in print,” and examine a little more 
systematically the evidence which is adduced. 

* I suppose it will not be denied, that the 


ints to be ascertained, in deciding on the 
credibility of witnesses; first, whether they 
have the means of gaining correct information ; 
secondly, whether they have any interest in 
concealing truth, or propagating falsehood ; 
and, thirdly, whether they agree in their tes- 
timony. Let us examine the present witnesses 
Wpon all these points. 

*¢ First, what means have the editors of 
newspapers fer gaining correct information ? 
We know not, except from their own state- 
ments.& Besides what is copied from other 
journals, or British, (which is usually more 
than three-fourths of the news published,) they 
profess to refer to the authority of certain pri- 
vate correspondents abroad; who these corres- 

ndents are, what means they have of obtain- 
ing information, or whether they exist at all, 
we have no way of ascertaining. We find 


are told by théir priests, that the earth stands 
on an aban, and the elephant on a tortuise; 
but are left to find out for themselves what the 
tortoise stands on, whether it stands on any 


**So mu@h for our clear knowledge of the 
means of information possessed by these wit- 
nesses; next, for the grounds on which we are 
to calculate on their veracity. 

“ Have they not a manifest interest in cir- 
culating the wonderful accounts of Napoleon 
Buonaparte and his achievements, whether 
true or false? Few would read newspapers if 
they did not sometimes find wonderful or im- 
portant news in them; and we may safely say 


however, that there are 


. 
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various public prints are respectively the or- 
gans, and who would not fail to expuse each 
other’s fabrications, and that unless we sup- 
pose a regularly preconcerted plan, we must 
at least expect to find great discrepancies in 
the accounts published. ‘Though they might 
adept the general outline of facts, 
another, they would have to fill up the detail 
for themselves: and in this therefore we should 
meet with infinite and irreconcileable variety. 
+¢ Now this is precisely the point I am tend- 
ing to; for the fact exactly accords with the 
above suppusilion; the discordance and mutual 
contradictions of these witnesses being such as 
rwould alune throw a considerable shade of 
doubt over their testimony. It is not in 
minute circumstances alone that the discre- 
pancy appears, such as might be expected to 
appear in a narrative substantially true; but 
in -very great and leading transactions, and 
such as are very intimately connected with 
the supposed hero. For instance, it is by no 
means agreed whether Buonaparte led in per- 
son the celebrated charge over the bridge of 
Lodi, (for celebrated it certainly is, as well as 
the siege of ‘I'roy, whether either event ever 
really took place or no, ) or was safe in the rear, 
while Augereau performed the exploit. ‘The 
saine doubt hangs over the charge of the French 
cavalry at Waterloo. It is no less uncertain 
whether or no this sivange personage poisoned 
in Egypt an hospital-full of his own soldiers ; 
and butchered in cold blood a garrison that 
had surrendered. But not to multiply in- 
stances; the battle of Borodino, which is re- 
presented as one of the greatest ever fought, is 
unequivocally claimed as a victory by both 
parties; nor is the question decided at this day. 
We have official accounts on both sides, cir- 
cumstantially detailed, in the names of sup- 
posed respectable persons, professing to have 
been present on the spot, yet totally irrecon- 


‘* With respect to the character of Buona- 
parte, the dissonance is, if possible, still greater. 
According to somg he was a wise, humane, 
magnanimows hero: others paint him as a mon- 
ster of cruelty, meanness, and perfidy; some, 
even of those who are the most inveterate 
against him, speak very highly of his political 
and militarf*ability; others place him on the 
very verge of insanity. But allowing that all 
this may be the colouring of party-prejudice, 
(which surely is allowing a great, deal,) there 
is one puint to which such a solution will hard- 
ly apply: if there be any thing that can be 
clearly ascertained in history, one would think 
it must be the personal couragt of a military 
man; yet here we are as much at alossas ever; 
at the very same times and on the same occa- 
sions, he is described by different writers 
asa man of undaunted intrepidity; and as an 
absolute poltroon. 

* What then are we ‘to believe? if we are 
disposed to credit all that is told us, we must 
believe in the existence not only of one, but of 
two or three Buonapartes; if we admit nothing 
but what is well authenticated, we shall be 
compelled to doubt of the existence of any. 

** it appears, then, that those, on whose tes- 
timony the existence and actions of Buona- 
parte are generally believed, fail in ax the 
most essential points on which the credibility 
of witnesses dependgfirst, we have no assu- 
rance that they have access to correct infor- 
mation ; secondly, that they have an appa- 
rent interest in propagating falsehoodes and, 
thirdly, they palpably contradict each other in 


the most important points.” * * 


‘** But the same testimony which would have 
great weight in establishing a thing intrinsical- 
ly probable, will lose part of this weight in 
proportion as the matter attested is improba- 
ble; and if adduced in support of any thing 
that is at variance with uniform experience, 
will be rejected at once by all sound reasoners. 
Let us then consider what sort of a story it is 
that is proposed to our acceptance. . How 
grossly contradictory are the reports of the 
different authorities, I have already remarked: 
but consider, hy itself, the story told by any 
one of them; it carries an air of fiction and ro- 
mance on the very face of it; all the events are 
great, and splendid, and marvellous; great 
armies, great victories, great frosts, great 
reverses, ** hairbreadth ’scapes,”’ empires sub- 
verted in a few days; every thing happening 
in defiance of political calculations, and in 
opposition to the experience of past times.” 
* * * * * 


** He enters Russia with a prodigious army, 
which is totally ruined by an unprecedented 
hard winter; (every thing relating to this man 
is prodigious and unprecedented;) yet ina few 
months we find him-intrusted with another 
great army in Germany, which is also totally 
ruined at Leipsic; making, inclusive of the 
Egyptian, the third great army thus totally 
lost: yet the French are so good-natured as to 
furnish him with another, sufficient to make a 
formidable stand in France; he is however 
conquered, and presented with the sovereignty 
of Elba; (surely, by the bye, some more pro- 
bable way might have been found of disposing 
of him, till again wanted, than to place him 
thus on the very verge of his ancient domin- 
ions;) thence he returns to France, where he 
is received with open arms, and enabled to 
lose a fifth great army at Waterloo: yet so 
eager were these people to be a sixth time led 
to destruction, that it was found necessary to 
confine him in an island some thousand miles 
off, and to quarter foreign troops upon them, 
lest they should make an insurrection in his 
favour! Does any one believe all this, and yet 
refuse to believe a miracle P Or rather, what 
is this but a miracle ? Is it not a violation of 
the laws of nature ? for surely there are mora! 
laws of nature as well as physical; which, 
though more liable to exceptions in this or that 
particular case, are no less true as general 
rules than the laws of matter, and therefore 
cannot be violated and contradicted beyond a 
certain point, without a miracle.” ° ° 
* What would the great Hume, or any of 
the philosophers of his school have said, if they 


such a passage as this: * There was a certain 
man of Corsica, whose name was Napoleon, 
and he was one of the chief captains of the 
host of the French; and he gathered together 
an army, and went and fought against Egypt; 
but when the king of Britain heard thereof, he 
sent ships of war and valiant men to fight 
against the Frenchin Eygpt. So they warred 
against them, and prevailed, and strengthened 
the hands of the rulers of the land against the 
French, and drave away Napoleon from before 
the city of Acre. Then Napoleon left the 
captains and the army that were in Egypt, and 
fled, and returned back to France. So the 
French people took Napoleon, and made him 
ruler over them, and he became exceeding 
great, insomuch that there was none like him 
of all that had ruled@over France before.’ 

“ What, I say, would Hume have thought of 
this, especially if he had been told that it was 
at this day generally credited? Would he 
not have confessed that he had been mistaken 
in supposing there was a peculiarly blind cre- 
dulity and prejudice in favour of every thing 


4 “3 


that is accounted sacred; tor that, since even 


had found in the antique records of any nation] 


professed sceptics swallow implicitly such a 
story as this, it appears that there must be a 
still blinder prejudice in favour of every thing 
that is nof accounted sacred? ; 

“ Suppose, again, we found in this history 
such passages as the following: * And it caine 
to pass ier these things that Napvleon 
strengthened himself, and gathered together 
another host instead of that which he had lost, 
and went and warred against the Prussians, 
and the Russians, and the Austrians, and all 
the rulers of the north country, which were 
confederates against bim. And the ruler of 
Sweden also, which was a Frenchman, warred 
against Napoleon. So they went forth, and 
fought in the plain of Leipsic. And the French 
were dincenbited before jtheir enemies, and 


fled, and came to the rivers which are behind | 


Leipsic, and essayed to pass over, that they 
might escape out of the hand of their enemies; 
but they could not; for Napoleon had broken 
down the bridges; so the people of the north 
countries came upon them, and smote them 
with a grevious slaughter.’ 

*¢ And when Napoleon saw that the king- 
dom was departed from him, he said unto the 
rulers which came against him, Let me, I pray 
you, “Ke the kingdom unto my son; but they 
would not hearken unto him. Then he spake 
yet again, Let me I pray you, go and live in 
the island of Elba, which is over against Italy, 
nigh unto the coast of France; and ye shall 
give me an allowatice for me and my house- 
hold, and the land of Elba also tor a posses- 
sion. So they made hye ruler of Elba.’ ” 

* * * 


** ¢ And it came to pass when Napoleon had 
not yet been a full year at Elba, that he said 
unto his men of war which clave unto hin, Go 
to, let us go back to France, and fight against 
King Lewis, and thrust him out from being king. 
Sohe departed, he and six hundred men with him 
that drew the sword, and warred against King 
Lewis. Then all the men of Belial gathered 
themselves together,and said, God save Napo- 
leon. And when Lewis saw that, he fled, and 
gat him into the land of Batavia: and Napo- 
leon ruled over France.’ &c. &c. &c. | 

* Now ifa freethinking philosopher—one of 
those who advocate the cause of unbiassed 
reason, and despised pretended revelations— 
were to meet with such a tissue of absurdities 
as this in an old Jewish record, would he not 


reject it at once as tuo palpable an imposture |. 


to deserve even an inquiry into the evidence? 
[Is that credible then of the civilized Euro- 
peans now, which could not, if reported of the 
semi-barbarous Jews 3000 years ago, be esta- 
blished by any testimony? Will it be answer- 
ed, that ** there is nothing supernatural in all 
this??? Why is it, then, that you object to 
what is supernatural—that you reject every 
account of miracles—if not because they are 
improbable? Surely then a story equally or 
still more improbable, is not to be implicitly 
received, merely on the ground that it is nof 
miraculous: though in fact, as I have already 
(in note p. 21.) shown from Hume’s authority, 
it really zs miraculous. The opposition to ex- 
perience has been proved to be as complete in 
in this case, as in what are commonly called 
miracles; and the reason assigned for that 
contrariety by the defenders of them, cannot 
be pleaded in the present intance. If then 
philosophers, who reject every wonderful sto- 


jry that is maintained by priests, are yet found 


ready to believe every thing else, however im- 
probable, they will surely lay themselves 
open to the accusation brought against them, 
of being unduly prejudiced against whatever 
relates to religion.” 

‘*I call upon those therefore, who profess 
themselves advocates of free inquiry,—who 
disdain to be carried along with the stream of 
popular opinion,—and who will listen to no 
testimony that runs counter to experience,— 
to follow up their own principles fairly and 
consistently. Let the same mode of argu- 
ment be adopted in all cases alike: and then 
itcan no longer be attributed to hostile pre- 
judice, but to enlarged and philosophical 
views. If they have already rejected some 
histories, on the ground of their being strange 
and marvellous,—of their relating facts, un- 
gene and at variance with the estab- 
ished course of nature,—let them not give 
credit to another history which lies open to 
the very same objections,—the extraordinary 
and romantic tale we have been just consider- 
ing. If they have discredited the testimony 
of witnesses, who are said at least to have 
been disinterested, and to have braved perse- 
cutions and death in support of their asser- 
tions,—-can_ these philosophers consistently 
listen to and believe the testimony of those 
who avowedly get money by the tales they 
publish, and who do not even pretend that 
they incur any serious risk in case of being 
detected in a falsehood? If in other cases 
they have refused to listen to an account 
which has passed through many intermediate 
hands before it reaches them, and which is 
defended by those who have an interest in 
maintaining it; let them consider through 
how many, and what very suspicious hands 
this story has arrived to them, withoul the pos- 
sibility (as I have shown) of tracing it back to 
any decidedly authentic source, after all; and 
likewise how strong an interest, in every way, 
those who have hitherto imposed on them, have, 
in keeping up the imposture. Let them, in 
short, show themselves as ready to detect the 
cheats, and despise the fables, of politicians, 
as of priests. 

** But if they are still wedded to the popu- 
lar belief in this point, let them be consistent 
enough to admit the same evidence in other 
cases, which they yield to, in this. If after 
all that has been sail, they cannot bring them- 
selves to doubt of the existence of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, they must at least acknowledge 


that they do not apply to that question, the 


same plan of reasoning which they have made 
use of in others; and they are consequently 
bound in reason and in honesty to renounce it 
altogether.” | 


The plan of the author will be learned from 
these extracts, although we have been com- 
pelled to omit several interesting passages. In 
presenting a mere outline of such an argument, it 
is not possiblé to avoid diminishing its force, for 
its impressiveness is owing to its being cumu/ative, 
to the bringing together of a large number of par- 
ticulars, that bear upon the same point. Still, 
enough will be learned from our selections to show 
most clearly, that he who upon EHume’s principles 
rejects the history of the Bible, wil be forced 
thereby to rcfuse belief to some of the most indubi- 
table facts on record; and this is their best refuta- 
tion, for that which proves too much, proves no- 
thing. Principles which unhinge all our credence 
of testimony are opposed to the very constitution of 
man and must be false. 


CAUSE OF EDUCATION. 


But the broad ground of appeal for support 
in behalf of this entegprise, is the command of 
the Saviour, and the wantsof theworld. The 
injunction to ‘** preach the Gospel to every 


creature,” involves the command to do every 


— 


= 
‘thing requisite for the accomplishment of this | 


great object. ‘** How shall they preach excep 
they be sent??? It is no less, oWwiously, the 
duty of one set of men to send, than it is of 
another to go on this great errand of mercy. 
Nor is it less plain, that if those who are wil- 
ling to go, need previous education and train- 
ing, that it is the duty of those who are bound 
to see this last command of the Saviour exe- 
cuted, to secure the means for this prelimi- 
nary discipline and preparation. There can 
be no doubt and no diversity of opinion as to 
the want of well qualified ministers. Even in 
our own favoured land, the deficiency is both 
distressing and alarming, In almost every 
oot of the country, there are thousands who 
1ave none to declare unto them Jesus and his 
salvation. It is probable, that at this moment, 
the number of well educated ministers, in pro- 
portion to our population, is not greater than 
it was fifty years ago. And such is the ra- 
pidity with which the population increases, 
that it will require the most strenuous efforts 
to keep the proportion even what it now is. 
All present exertions are hardly sufficient to 
prevent the relapse of the country into a state 
of Heathenism. For Christians cannot doubt, 
that where.a living ministry is wanting, Chris- 
tianity will not long survive. For this is 
God’s appointed means, and if we give up the 
means, we renounce the end. And where, or 
when, since the introduction of Christianity, 
has it lived and flourished apart from the liv- 
ing preacher? Christians should look this 
‘matter steadily and frequently in the face. 
We are mows and troubled about many 
things, in the condition and prospects of the 
country, but it requires no extraordinary sa- 
gacity to predict temporal and spiritual ruin, 
if we are to have a population growing up un- 
influenced by the Gospel. ‘The great neces- 
sity of the country is the stated faithful min- 
istration of the truth. Such is the efficacy of 
this truth, and such the divine influence, by 
which, in the dispensation of the Spirit, it is 
always to a greater or less extent attended, 
that the people who are brought up under its 
power, will be restrained, elevated and civil: 
ized; made useful members of society, and 
multitudes of them rendered meet for eternal 
life. All the best interests, for both worlds, 
of our fellow, citizens, therefore, are involved 
in the success of the object contemplated by 
this and similar institutions. 
It is not, however, for the men of this coun- 
try alone that Christ died, or the Spirit inter- 
cedes; and it is not for our fellow citizens 
alone we ought to be concerned. ‘The world 
is lying in darkness and sin around us. Mil- 
lions are perishing fur want of the knowledge 
which it is in our power to send them; and 
we shall have a fearful account to render if 
we fail in this work. ‘The past furnishes mat- 
ter enough for humiliation. Too long have 
we turned a deaf ear to the cries of perishing 
men. May God grant, that, awakening to 
the full sense of their responsibily and privi- 
leges, Christians may address themselves 
with new ardour to the great work of provi- 
ding the men and means for sending the Gospel 
to every creature.—Bidb. Rep. | 


From the Lay Missionary. 
THE CHRISTIAN WIFE AND MOTHER. 

Perhaps this warm-hearted. Christian is a 
wife, whose dearest earthly friend is a stran- 
ger to the ** blessed hope” of the gospel. But 
in her efforts tu bring him to the Saviour, she 
avoids those injudicious steps so often taken. 
She is not always talking to him on the sub- 
ject of his criminal indifference, or mistaken 
views, or forever agitating the troubled waters 
of controversy, thus embittering his home and 
his fireside, and opening still wider the unhap- 
py breach that exists between them,—nor does 
she, however she may prize the privileges of 
social worship, forsake too frequently her 
home and her family, the scene of her first 


every meeting, and every benevolent society 
within her reach? ‘The Christian wife and 
mother feels that next to her duties to God, 
stand her duties to her household. She may 
he called a * Missionary” in the midst of her 
family. How shall she lift their hearts to 
God? 

Her first desire is to make home pleasant 
and inviting. “I will keep them with me,” 
says she; ‘* thus will they be withdrawn from 
the scene of a vast many snares and tempta- 
tions.” But how shall I make home a happy 


be?—See! it is evening—the labors of the day 
are finishing—the schools have closed—hus- 
band and children are coming home. Just 
look into the cheerful parlor prepared for their 
reception. How neat and healthful the tea 
equipage, spread for the evening meal. Alone, 
by the fresh-trimmed fire sits the devoted wife 
and mother. She is communing with her God. 
A silent, but heart-felt petition is going up to 
the throne of grace, for a blessing upon the 
dear group soon to come in; for a blessing on 
the evening employments; even for a fall of 
“the dews of the Spirit?—that some heart 
/may be softened, and some mind enlightened, 
and that some feeling of penitence may rise in 
‘the heart. As the prayer, like sweet incense, 
is lightly ascending; the wearied husband 
comes in. And can he enter this hallowed 
scene with a ruffled brow, and a rugged heart? 
Oh, no. The brow will grow smooth, the 
heart will soften, for the cloud of incense has 
gone up, and answering blessings are still dis- 
tilling as “the dew.” The children come in 
—the tea-table is surrounded, and from one 
heart at least, the desire ascends, that the re- 
past may be partaken with gratitude. Itisa 
temperate meal, served up with gladness. 
But now comes the better entertainment, 
*the feast of reason, and the flow of soul.” 
The Christian mother feels that a cultivated 
mind is more friendly to religion than an ig- 
norant one. At all events it is sin, to neglect 
the improvement of any talent committed to us. 
She has therefore uow, spread the table with 
books and papers, not religious exclusively, 
(though a few, of the best selected of that 
character, and best calculated to do good, will 
be feund there,) but books literary and politi- 
cal, which her husband has brought home to 
read, where he can enjoy them best—in his 
own quiet parlor. And there are interesting 
stories fur the childrens; true to nature, and 
good taste, and to morality; if not to religion 
——for instance Miss Edgeworth’s “ Parent’s 
Assistant,” and perhaps, ** The Memoir of 
Nathan W. Dickerman,” and books of like 
character. Now look at the picture—there 
sit the Parents, side by side, one in affection, 
and you might almost think them one in heart. 
The children have gathered around the table, 
first beginning to learn their lessons for school, 
before reading the interesting stories; for 
mother says, ** you known children, duty be- 
fore pleasure.”” The maps are spread; the 
slates are out; and mother sits by, with her 
work bas®€t bofore her, and needle in hand, 
ready to encourage and explain—while little 
Lucy, who is too young to read herself, is very 
usefully employed under mama’s direction, in 


regulating the work basket; in winding up the 


and most imperious duties, to attend upon 


place to them, where they shall love best to 


Is, in tying the thread papers, and laying! 
things in their places; thus learning a lesson 
of order and regularity, whose influence shall 
be felt through her life. ‘The husband and fa- 
ther sits 7 by, engaged with his book: 
but not too much engaged, to steal an occasion- 
al, delighted and approving glance, at the 
mother and her children;s—nor too much en-| 
gaged, for an half hour’s silent musing on the 
nature of that religion, which he sees so beau- 
tifully embodied before him;—nor too much 
occupied, to confess a feeble wish that he pos- 
sessed it. 
But in this house, no ** Domestic Altar’ 
has been erected; no regular morning and 
evening sacrifice ascends from this family to 
God. But the mother has brought up her 
children, in the habit of reading the Scriptures 
night and morning, and of reading a prayer. 
Each child has a Bible or Testament of its 
own; they have each a hymn book also, and a 
shelf in the book-case is appropriated entirely 
to them, where they are kept with great care. 
The prayer books are kept here also. They 
have **Jay’s Family Prayers,” and also the 
‘Sabbath School Prayer Book.” At evening, 
the mother or eldest son reads a prayer from 
* Jay”—in the morning a younger child reads 
from the ‘* Sabbath School Prayer Book.” 

Now, the evening is spent: the studies and 

the plays, in which the parents have so fond- 
7 participated, are laid aside. ‘The books of 

evotion are brought,—the place is found in 
each Testament. The father does not go out 
to see if it will be fair weather to-morrow, as 
he hag been wont to do, but this evening he 
keeps his seat, and just looks over the book, 
with his little daughter. She reads a verse, 
but miscalls the words—he says, ‘* My dear 
that is not right; I will show you”—and he 
reads it after her. It comes round again: he 
reads a second time, because it is the last 
verse. The lesson was, Christ’s prophecy of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, in which it is 
said, “ Let not him that is on the house-top 
come dewn to take any thing out of his house,” 
&c. ‘**Here is a book,”? said the mother, 
(** Nevin’s Biblical Antiquities,”) I believe 
there is a picture of a Jewish house in it, which 
is constructed differently from ours. Perhaps 
if papa is not busy for a few moments, he will 
explain it to us.” “Oh, yes,” says papa, ‘* I 
want the children to understand what they 
read:” and he is ie very busy in show- 
ing them, by the picture, how a Jew could es- 
cape down the street, without coming down 
from his house-top. Why, really, this. ex- 
plains the verse very satisfactorily,” says he. 
** What book is this, my dear? Is it not some- 
thing new? I do not recollect ever having 
seen it before,”—and he is now occupied in 
looking over the leaves of the book, while the 
children and their mother are turning to the 
hymn, 


“ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Unuttered or expressed, &e. 

Their sweet and silvery voices, led by the 
melting tones of their mother, raise the song 
of praise: while their father whose heart is fast 
dissolving in this scene of piety, joins in a low, 
yet trembling bass; and as he sings, 


While angels in their songs rejoice, 

And say—behold he prays,” 
the full tear stands decided in his eye, and he 
says, “ My dear, shall J not read the prayer 
for you this evening?” | 

* * * 


QUESTIONS FOR THOSE WHO TRAFFIC IN - 
ARDENT SPIRITS. 

‘¢ First. Can it be right for me to derive 
my living from that which is spreading dis- 
ease, and poverty, and premature death 
throughout my neighbourhood? How would it 
be in any similar case? ‘ Would it be right 
for ne to derive my living from selling poison, 
or from propagating plague, or leprosy around 
me? 

Second. Can it be right for me to derive my 
living from that which ts debasing the minds, 
and ruining the souls of ny neighbours? How 
would it be in any other case? Would it be 
right for me to derive my living from the sale 
of a drug which produced misery or madness; 
or from the sale of obscene books which excit- 
ed the passions and brutalized the minds, and 
ruined the souls of my fellow men? . 

Third. Can-it be right for me to derive my 
living from that which destroys forever the 
happiness of the domestic circle—which is 
filling the land with women and children in a 
condition far more deplorable than that of the 
widows and orphans? 

Fourth. Can it be right for me to derive my 
living from that which is known to be the 
cause of nine-tenths of all the crimes which 
are perpetrated against society? 

Fifth. Can it be right for me to derive my 
living from that which brings upon society 
nine-tenths of all the pauperism which exists, | 
and which the rest of the community are obli- 
ged to pay for? | 

Sixth. Can it be right for me to derive my 
living from that which accomplishes all these 
at once, and which does it without ceasing? 

Do you say that you do not know that the 
liquor which you are selling will produce these 
results? Do you not know that nine hundred 
and ninety-nine gallons produce these effects 
for one which is used innocently? I ask, 
then, 

Seventh. Would it be right for me to sell 
poison on the ground that there was one 
chance in a thousand that the purchaser would 
not die of it? 

Eighth. Do you say that you are not responsi- 
ble for the acts of your neigbourr Is this 
clearly so? Is not he who knowingly furnishes 
a murderer with a weapon, considered an ac- 
complice? Is not he who navigates a slave 
ship, considered a pirate? 

If these things be so, and that they are so, 
who can dispute, I ask you, my respected fel- 
low citizens, what is to be done? Let me ask, 
is not this trade altogether wrong? Why, 
then, should we not altogether abandon it? 

If any man think otherwise and choose to 
continue it, [ have but one word to say. My 
brother, when you order a cargo of intoxicat- 
ing drink, think how much misery you are im- 
porting into the community. As you sfore it 
up, think how many curses you are heaping 
together against yourself. As you roll it out 
of your warehouse, think how many families 
each cask will ruin. Let your thoughts then 
revert to your own fireside, your wife, and 
little ones; look up to Him who judgeth righ- 
teously, and ask yourself, my brother, Is ru1s 
RIGHT?”’—Dr. Wayland. 


- From the Lay Missionary. 
THE CHRISTIAN CHILD. 


See another sufferer. Her griefs are men- 
tal. She has a good hope that her sins are for- 
given, and can humbly say, * whereas I was 
once blind, now I see.” But her kindred, 
her dear friends, where are they? Alas! in 
the blindness of nature. ‘They see not as she 
sees; they feel not what she feels. But does 
she proudly say to them, ‘*stand by, I am 


to mingle in all the innocent pleasureg, of the ‘ | 4 
family circle. 


Not that she loves th@e plea- 
sures, as she loves communion with God; but 
she is warmly attached to her friends, and she 
esires to gain their affections, (where she in- 
nocently can,) that she may do them good. 
They presently begin to love this happy and 
amiable sister—though she does profess to be 
so very religious. “I thought she would be 
very gloomy say they, but she seems to be hap- 
pier than any of us. How bright she looks 
when she comes down in the morning; and 
she is always so ready to oblige us. I thought 
she would spend all her time in reading the 
Bible, and praying to God, and going to meet- 
ing; and would reprove us whenever she saw 
us at play. But no, she very often joins us in 
our amusements, and some of them she likes 
very much, as she says, the exercise is good 
for her health, and that it is the duty of a 
Christian to take good care of the health, that 
God has given. She saves her health for 
God’s service. She seeras to love God very 
much, and says she cannot love him half 
enough, nor do half enough for him, when he 
has done so much for her. I wonder what 
makes her feel so. I don’t think I love God 
much. I feel afraid when I think of him.” 
*‘How much she values her Bible. She 
reads it a great deal, and says she loves to 
read it better than any book, because her Sa- 
viour speaks to her in that book, and tells her © 
what to do for him. But then she reads 
other books besides and takes a great interest 
in her studies, and in ours; and says we ought 
to be very diligent in cultivating our minds, 
and in improving our taste; for these things 
will make us more useful. She always goes 
to church on Sabbath, and often in the week 
—and I do believe she would rather spend a 
week evening at meeting than at a tea-party. 
But she does not go to all the meetings, for 
she says, we have a great variety of duties to 
perform, and some one has written that ** one 
duty must never appear, stained with the mur- 
der of another.” I wish I was more like my 
sister. I should like to be useful, and to love 
God, and be happy like her. I will go and 
ask her what I shall do.” : 

Will not the Saviour bless an influence like 
this? Did he not often thus accommodate 
himself to the pre-possessions and feelings of 
men? “And what says the chiefest apostle? 
‘¢T am all things, to all men, if by any means 
I may win some.” 


NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
BOOKS. 


LEA for the Heathen: or, Heathenism, Ancient and Modern, 
Memoir ef Florence Kidder, who died in Wedford Mase. 
April, 1832. Aged 11 years. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Leading Strings to Knowledge. With sixteen engravings. 

Tales from Shakspeare. For young persons. By Charles Lamb. 
Ornamented with wood engravings, 

he Child’s Own, Book. Lllustrated with 250 engravings. 

‘The Swiss Family Robinson; or Adventures of a Father and 
Mother, and four Sons, on a desert island. 

The Excitement: A book to induce young persons to read. 

The Juvenile Forget-me-not. Edited by Mrs. S. Hall. With 
11 

The Pearl; or Affeetion’s Gift. With 9embellishments. 


With a complete assortment of handsome books, suitable for 
Christmas and New Year’s Presents. For sale by 
FRENCH & PERKINS, 
159 Chesnut st. nearly opposite U. S. Bank. 


Is IT WELL? 


R Three Serious and interesting Questions to wives and mo- 
thers. By G. T. Bedell, D. D, Rector] of St. Andrew's 
chureh Philade)phia. 
This day published, by - 


FRENCH & PERKINS 
. 159 Chesnut street. 
Way Marks: or directions to persons commencing a religious life. 
Itis Well: or Faith’s Estimate of Affliction. 
Lately published, by the same, 


CALMET’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


; Oa Dictionary of the Bible as published by the late 

Mr. Charles Taylor, with the Fragments Incorporatede 
American edition, revised, wtth large additions,!by Edward Robin- 
son, D. D. Also, 


- BUSH ON THE MILLENNIUM. 


A Treatise on the Millenium, in which the prevailing theories of 
that subject are carefully explained; and the true Scripture doc- 
trine attempted to be elicited and established; by George Bush, 
A. M. author of Questions and Notes upon Genesis and Exodus, 
Just published, and for sale by é 
GEORGE, LATIMER & Co. 


No. 13 south Fourth street. 


PRESENTS FOR SUNDAY SCHOLARS. 


Y Station and its Duties; by the author of Last Day of the 
Week. The Sunday Library in 14 vols. Letters-to the 
Young. Bible Letters. Bread of Deceit. Florence Kidder. N, 
W. Dickerman, Littl Mary. Let Free. TwoBrothers. Child’s 
Book on the Soul. Child’s Book on Creation. Elephant Stories, 
e. &e. For sale by 


GEORGE, LATIMER & Co. 
No. 13 south Fourth street. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRE- 
SENTS. 
HE RELIGIOUS SOUVENIR, for 1833. Edited by G. T. 
Bedell, D. D. Rector of St. Andrew’s Church. Philad. 

THE ANNUAL OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. Edited by the 
Rev. John Breckinridge, Corresponding Seeretary 

The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, a Christmas and New Year's 
Present: Edited by S. C. Goodrich, with 28 Engravings 

The Juvenile Forget Me Not, with 11 Engravings, 

The Pearl; or Affection’s Gift, with 9 Engravings. 

The Amulet, by J. C. Hall, with 17 Engravings. 

The Christian’s Companion, in 4 vols, 

The Pious Minstrel, Devotional Sonnets. 

The Amaranth, a Literary and Religious Offering. 

Depping’s Evenimg Entertainments. 

Hannah More’s Private Devotion, in a variety of binding. 

Daily Cruinbs and Daily Food. do do 


Heavenly Manual and Gems of Poetry, do do 
Fragments of Cowper and Gems of Piety, do 
Divine Breathings; and Itis well, do 
Is it Well? Way Marks; and Hints to Christians, do 


Bibles of all sizes, and in splendid binding. 

Bibles Polyglott, Philadelphia and Baltimore ed. do do 
‘Testaments, Pocket Book form and other bindings. 

Young Ladies’ and Young Man’s Own Book, splendid binding. 
The Listener; by C. Fry, do do 
The Christian’s Own Book, by S. H. Tyng, D. D. 


For sale by 
GEORGE, LATIMER & Co. 
No. 13 south Fourth street. 


Theological and Miscellaneous 
Book Store. 


No. 22 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


WHETHAM & WM. D’HART having united themselves . 
@ in the Book selling business, tespectfully inform their friends 
and the public in general, that they have now on hand and intend to 
keep a good assortment of valuable books ; particularly will their 
attention be devoted to obtaining a regular and full supply of stan- 
dard works. 

Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, in calf, russia, and sheep bind- 
ing. Henry’s Exposition, large and small, alsothe English edition 
in 3 vols in ealf and rae bindings. Henry’s Miscellaneous Works 
in Loctavo volume, (calf.) Scott’s Life. Henry’s Life. Edward’s 
Works, 10 vols. Stuart’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
M‘Knighton the Epistles of St. Paul. Lightfoot’s works, 13 vols. 
Works of the Rev. M Mason, D. D. Horne’s Commentary on 
Vsalms. Jahn’s Hebrew Commonwealth. 

NEW BOOKS JUST RECEIVED. 

Bible Illustrations. Religious Souvenir, by the R&ev, G. T. Be- 
dell, D. D. The Comforter, by a village Pastor. Influence of 
Mental Cultivationupon Health. Family Cabinet Atlas. Thatch- 


er’s Lives of the Indians. ail 


Lusk on Sin. ‘ | 

ISCOURSES on the Covenant of Works, the Fall of Man, 

and Original Sin, by William Lusk, pastor of the First 

Presbyterian Church in Cambridge, N. Y. Sus received and 
for sale by HOGAN & THOMPSON, 1394 Market street. 


MAP ESTABLISHMENT. 


FINLEY, north-east corner of Chesnut and Fourth 

@ streets, Philadelphia, has just published the follow- 

ing new and valuable GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS all 

of which may also be had of CHARLES MOULD, 155 

Broadway, New York; and JAMES UNDERWOOD, — 
Merchant's Hall, Boston ; viz. 

A new and elegant General Atlas, containing 62 Maps, 

imperial 4to. 


Price coloured and bound, $10. 
A Classical Atlas of Sacred and Profane Geography, 
coloured and bound, $4. 
we General and Classical Atlasses, bound together, 
13 50 


A Map of the United States, on six imperia! sheets, con- 
taming the latest corrections, and having the Counties-in 
the several States and Territories laid down—accompa- 
nied with several Plans and Tables, and Topographical 
Views of all the great Canals, &c., $8. 

A Map of the World, on a globular projection, on six 
super-royal sheets, $7. 

Map of Europe, from the latgst authorities, on four 
imperial sheets, ge. 
Map of Asia, do. do. $6. rie, Se 
2 Ma — Africa, embracing all the late discoveries, four 
sheets, ° 
an wes of South America, on two extra imperial sheets, 


Pocket Maps of the United States, of each State, and of 


Canada, 37} each, and per dozen. 
Palmer’s Map of Palestine, and adjoining countries, 


$4 50. 
PSALMS & HYMNS. 


Assembly of the Presbyterian 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 


~ 


W6lier than thou??? Oh, no. She is the first 


May 25—wtlif 


No. 117 Chesnut street. 
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